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Show  Advertisers  Your  Total  Media 
Footprint  with  ABC's  Consolidated  Media  Report 


Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
ABCinteractive 


The  Consolidated  Media  Report  gives  you  the  power  to  choose 
data  elements,  graphics  and  charts  to  create  the  report  format 
that  best  tells  the  story  of  your  newspaper's  brand. 


Because  ABC  audits  all  data  on  the  reports,  advertisers  know  it  is  reliable. 
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Reports  can  include: 
■  Paid  circulation 


Free  distribution 


Magazines 

Non-paid  products 


E-mail  newsletters 


Text  alerts 


Mobile  distribution 
Website  traffic 
Print  readership 
Online  readership 
Social  media  metrics 


And  more 
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NEWSMPER 
CONSOUOATEO 
MEDIA  REPORT 


As  your  newspaper  continues  to  evolve,  so  will  ABC. 


Ready  to  create  your  report?  The  sky's  the  limit. 

Contact  an  ABC  marketing  and  sales  manager; 

Bridget  Fleagle  Kristina  Meinig 

(224)366-6356  (224)366-6412 

bridget.fleagle@accessabc.com  kristina.meinig@accessabc.com 

Learn  how  other  ABC  members  are  promoting  their  brand  reach 
at  www.accessabc.com/press/casestudies.htm. 
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Up  Close  and 
Personal 


Crossing  the  line  between  constructive  and  offensive 


Anyone  affiliated  with  the 
newspaper  business  knows 
from  experience  that  it  can  be 
a  brutally  forbidding  industiy'  —  and 
one  more  rewarding  and  inspiring 
than  any  other  profession. 

Last  month,  editor  John  Irby 
retired  from  the  Bismarck  Tribune 
after  a  40-year  career  (four-and-a- 
half  of  them  working  for  the 
Tribune).  In  his  final  column,  Irby 
wrote  that  his  reason  for  retiring  was 
not  to  hit  the  golf  course  and  enjoy 
his  golden  years  in  leisure,  but  rather 
to  escape  the  constant  onslaught  of 
malevolent  comments  posted  on  his 
website  and  the  “personal  character 
assassination  attempts”  made  against 
him  by  local  bloggers.  “I’m  retiring 
because  I  am  tired  of  being  the  whip¬ 
ping  boy,”  Irby  said.  “Life  is  too  short 
to  put  up  with  all  the  noise.” 

Even  on  the  news  post  announcing 
Irby’s  retirement,  commentators  iden¬ 
tified  Irby  as  a  “disgrace  to  journal¬ 
ism,”  a  parrot  for  GOP  talking  points, 
and  a  “fattee”  (sic)  —  as  if  to  prove  his 
very  point.  When  a  6l-year  old  thick- 
skinned  newspaper  veteran  retires 
because  of  comments  made  about  him 
online,  you  know^  he’s  confronted  an 
adversary'  with  titanic  firepower. 

The  Internet  has  brought  publish¬ 
ers,  editors,  and  reporters  closer  than 
ever  to  their  audience.  And  just  how' 
letters  to  the  editor  can  often  be 
discouraging  to  read,  online  com¬ 
ments  and  blogs  can  take  the  wind 
out  of  a  salty  journalist’s  sails.  But 
when  inflammatory  accusations 
drive  traffic  to  blog  sites  and 
commentators  are  allowed  to  hide  in 
anonymity,  civil  discourse  (not  to 
mention  grammar  and  punctuation) 
is  tossed  to  the  wayside. 

The  Internet  can  have  an  extreme 


range  of  temperaments,  from  a 
bubbly  friendly  disposition  to  a 
wicked  dark  side  wielding  an  assas¬ 
sin’s  dagger.  The  key  to  online  success 
is  harnessing  its  power  and  channel¬ 
ing  it  into  positive  strategies. 

While  there’s  not  much  that  can  be 
done  about  bloggers  with  an  axe  to 
grind,  publishers  are  increasingly 
taking  steps  to  control  the  discussions 
that  take  place  on  their  owm  websites. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  is  one  of 
many  that  now  require  users  to  sign  in 
with  their  Facebook  profiles  before 
commenting  on  a  story.  This  ensures 
that  real  names  appear  alongside  the 
comments,  theoretically  encouraging 
viewers  to  keep  the  discussion  respect¬ 
ful  and  on-topic.  In  his  announcement 
of  the  policy'  change,  publisher  Rick 
Green  said,  “We  cringe  at  some  of  the 
vitriolic  comments  left  by  commenters 
cloaked  in  anonymity'  that  we  scrub 
from  the  site.” 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  gone  a 
step  further  with  the  creation  of  its 
veiy  ow'n  online  community'.  Users 
develop  a  profile  within  WSJ.com 
and  use  it  to  interact  with  other 
members  of  the  community  —  the 
social  interaction  occurs  on  the 
JoumaFs  site,  not  Facebook  or 
Twitter.  The  community  is  self-gov¬ 
erned,  with  any  flagged  posts  report¬ 
ed  to  the  w'ebmaster  for  removal.  By 
giving  readers  ownership  of  their 
online  neighborhood,  the  Journal 
facilitates  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
constructive  debate. 

As  news  sites  collectively  march 
into  the  digital  future,  they  can 
either  fold  under  pressure  or  rise  to 
the  challenge  presented  by  countless 
critics.  Careful  planning  and  execu¬ 
tion  are  needed  to  keep  the  news  in 
focus  and  the  noise  in  check.  —  J.F. 


America’s  Oldest  Journal  Covering  the  Newspaper  Industry 

With  which  have  been  merged:  IIie  Journaust,  estabushed  March  22, 1884;  Newspaperoom,  March  1892; 
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Digimarc  Discover  :s 
puttmg  an  end  to  the 
static,  offline  reading 
experience  -  jp'ting 
print,  mob' e  a  ^d  '/ eb 
initiat'ves  by  connec^  ng' 
pri:‘;tto '-  le  d*g!i.ai. 
world  on  ti  le  aev^ce 
we  carry  us  24/7 
-0‘ir  smartphone. 

Bring  your  riders  back  to  print.  ’ 
Give  them  the  interactive,  multi- 
'media  experiences  they  want 
from  articles  and  ads -things  like 
view  a  video,  share  with  a  friend, 
comment  on  a  story,  get  additional 
information,  and  place  an  order  - 
all  from  your,printed  newspaper. 


close  Mie  sale  ^or  your  ad’  ci'iseis 

Imagine  readers  using  their 
smartphone  to  access  detailed 
product  information,  consumer 
ratings,  videos,  and  special 
promotions  directly  from  printed 
ads.  With  Digimarc  Discover, 
print  ads  are  now  actionable  and 
measureable  like  never  before. 

0?  is  Digimarc  Discover  different? 

•  Unlike  barcodes  and  tags,  there  is 
no  loss  of  valuable  space  and  no 
negative  impact  to  design  and  layout. 

•  Readers  are  instantly  connected  to 
the  additional  online  content  without 
having  to  take  a  picture,  email  it 

off.  and  wait  for  a  response. 

•  Easy  trials  through  the  Digimarc 
Discover  Online-Services  Portal. 


Download  the  Digimarc  Discover 
mobile  app  from  the  iTunes 
App  Store  or 
and  follow  th 
Experience  tl 

Learn  how  simple  it  is  to  get  started 

at  www.digimarc.com/onlipr;. 


DIGIMARC  I  (d) 


ndroid  Market 
Indirections, 
his  ad  come  to  life. 


that  was  necessary  to  transform 
themselves.  Today,  IBM  derives  more 
than  half  of  its  revenue  from  services, 
a  revenue  stream  that  barely  even 
existed  20  years  ago.  Its  2008,  rev¬ 
enue  was  a  record  $103  billion.  HP 
made  the  shift  even  earlier.  Twenty 
years  ago,  it  was  less  than  one-fifth 
IBM’s  size.  In  2009,  it  was  bigger 
than  IBM.” 

News  publishers  can  reinvent 
themselves,  but  the  task  involves 
drinking  some  bitter  medicine, 
downsizing,  and  being  willing  to 
think  creatively  about  new  revenue 
streams. 


comments,  taking  real-time  photos 
on  mobile  devices,  and  tweeting  sto¬ 
ries,  you  will  start  seeing  the  real 
fruits  of  this  initiative.  This  is  an 
exciting  time  for  journalism.  Could 
this  be  to  newspapers  what  the 
iPhone  was  to  the  smartphone 
industry? 


ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  ADVOCACY 

journalism,  Bob  Gibson, 
executive  director  of  the 
UVA  Sorensen  Institute  for  Political 
Leadership,  recently  said: 

“Advocacy  journalism  can  be  a  very 
valuable  thing:  people  with  a  cause, 
people  who  want  to  change  the 
world,  people  who  want  to  take  the 
country  in  a  different  direction.  And 
there  is  more  of  that.  There  are 
more  organizations  that  are  doing 
long-term  investigative  reporting, 
and  generally  they  do  buy  into  advo¬ 
cacy  journalism.  There  are  others 
that  are  forming  that  are  taking  the 
traditional  tact  of  pursuing  the 
truth  wherever  it  leads,  without  a 
preordained  direction,  and  we  tend 
to  trust  those,  I  think,  a  little  bit 
more,  because  they  have  a  track 
record  —  the  good  ones  —  of  being 
balanced.”  (Gibson  appeared  on  the 
Charlottesville  interview  program 
Politics  Matters  with  host  Jan 
Paynter  discussing  journalism 
http :  /  /bit.ly/pm-gibson) 
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ALEX,  SUBMITTED  ON 
EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


1  AGREE  WITH  JaY  (SCHILLER, 
Circulation  column,  September 
2011).  USA  Today  should  cut 
out  the  games  and  call  the  hotel  cir¬ 
culation  exactly  what  it  is:  420,832 
copies  that  are  “made  available  to 
guests.”  If  USA  Today  is  getting 
some  bucks  out  of  it,  who  cares? 
Only  the  advertisers  care  about  the 
numbers  and  what  hotel  in  what 
ZIP  codes  are  getting  those  issues. 
Let  the  advertisers  decide  how  to 
audit  these  numbers,  since  they 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  board  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
Let  the  advertisers  make  the  rules 
and  enforce  them. 


Alan’s  message  is  right  on 
(Newsosaur,  August  2011), 
and  his  background  in  the 
I  technology  industry  is  relevant  to 
I  this  discussion.  I  posted  an  essay 
!  titled  “How  to  Save  Local 
I  Newspapers”  about  16  months  ago 
!  (http://bit.ly/mg8RkY)  in  which  I 
j  drew  an  analogy  to  the  near-death 
JAN  PAYNTER,  SUBMITTED  ON  !  experiences  that  some  big  technolo- 
EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  !  gy  companies  encountered  in  the 

!  1990s  and  their  successful  strategies 
j  to  reinvent  themselves.  Some  of  the 
same  principles  can  be  adopted  by 
news  publishers. 

A  clip  from  that  essay:  “More 
I  than  20  years  ago,  many  computer 
,  companies  faced  the  same  kind  of 
i  near-death  experience  that  confronts 
!  newspaper  publishers  today.  Their 
j  core  hardware  products,  which 
I  generated  80  percent  margins,  were 
i  suddenly  assaulted  by  cheap,  stan- 
!  dardized  components.  Many  of  these 
companies  died  or  were  acquired,  but 
a  few,  such  as  IBM  and  Hewlett- 
Packard,  took  the  strong  medicine 


FRANK  SHEPHERD,  SUBMITTED  ON 
EDITORANDPUBLISHER.  COM 


kristiiia@edttofaiidpttblisiier.cotn, 
or  write  to  “Ctomments,"  Editor  &  Publisher, 
17782  Cowan,  Suite  A,  Irvine,  CA  92814. 
Rease  include  your  name,  title,  city  and 
state,  and  email  address.  Letters  may  be 
edited  for  ail  the  usucri  reasons. 


Great  coverage,  Jeff 

(Editorial:  “Philly  media 
empire  takes  step  in  right 
direction,”  August  2011).  I  liked 
your  advice  on  building  reader 
engagement.  I  think  that  will  be  the 
most  telling  statistic  of  all.  If  users 
are  reading  their  tablets,  making 
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We  give  your  content 

mobility. 


Publishing  to  the  web;  mobile  devices,  print,  or 
whatever  is  next,  MediaSpan  has  your  solution. 


. 


M  EDI  ASPANGROU  P.COM 
Visit  our  website  today  to  find  out  how  we  can  help  transform  your  business. 


✓  Advertising 

✓  Circulation 
^  Production 

✓  Editorial  Content 
Management 

^  Web  Content 
Management 

✓  Email  Marketing 
•/  Design  Services 

✓  Video  &  Audio 
Streaming 
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MediaSpan  will  be  showcasing  our  entire  product  line 
at  the  following  events: 

•  Washington  News  Publishers  Association  —  October  6*^  -  8*^ 

•  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  —  October  9'^  -  1 1*^ 

•  IFRA  Expo  Vienna  —  October  1 0'^  -  1 2**’ 

•  Nevada  Press  Association  —  October  14**’- 1 5**’ 

•  Inland's  1 26***  Annual  Conference  —  October  1 6**’  -  1 8'*’ 

•  New  Mexico  Press  Association  —  October  28**’  -  29**’ 

•  Folio  Show  —  November  1  **  -  3*** 

To  prebook  a  demo  at  a  show  visit  www.mediaspangroup.com/demo 


I  Offbeat 

No  School 
Like  the  Old 
School 

Journalism  students  discover  the 
origins  of  the  phrase  ‘cut  and  paste’ 

BY  KRISTINA  ACKERMANN 

Today’s  journalism  students 
catch  a  lot  of  flak  from  the 
older  generation  of  reporters, 
perhaps  rightly  so.  After  all,  these 
youngsters  learned  how  to  use 
smartphones  before  they  learned 
how  to  drive.  For  them,  it  has 
always  been  easy  to  Ctrl+Z  away  a 
poorly  phrased  sentence,  or  adjust 
an  overexposed  photo  in  Photoshop. 

So  perhaps  it  was  with  a  smidge 
of  maliciousness  that  Michael 
Koretzky,  volunteer  ad\Tser  for  the 
student  newspaper  at  Florida 
Atlantic  University  in  Boca  Raton, 
instructed  his  students  to  power 
down  their  iMacs  and  get  their 
hands  dirty  by  making  a  newspaper 
continued  on  page  10 


Look  Ahead 

BIID6E  OF  PRIDE 


News  sites  award  digital  badges 
to  qualified  users 

BY  HEIDI  KULICKE 

EMEMBER  WHEN  YOUR 
teacher  would  give  you  a 
gold  star  for  a  job  well  done? 
It  was  a  subtle  way  to  reward  and 
reinforce  good  behavior,  helping  the 
recipient  feel  special.  Now,  readers 
who  comment  online  can  have  that 
warm  fiizzy  feeling  all  over  again, 
thanks  to  a  badge  system  imple¬ 
mented  at  various  news  sites 
including  The  Washington  Post, 

The  Huffington  Post,  Mashable, 
and  Google  News. 

As  audiences  continue  to 
consume  news  online,  content 
providers  have  found  that  appealing 
to  the  senses  is  an  e.xcellent  way  to 
generate  user  loyalty.  Badges  serve 
as  a  tool  for  community'  building, 
encouraging  users  to  follow  one 
another’s  comments,  share  stories, 
and  flag  inappropriate  com¬ 
ments  —  ultimately  improving 
comment  boards  overall. 

Badge  systems  can  be  as 
simple  or  as  complex  as  the 
distributor  would  like  to 
make  them.  Mashable 
awards  badges  to  users  who 
share  content  and  subscribe 
to  news  topics;  Google 
News  added  a  simple  badge 
system  to  track  the  subjects  a 
user  reads  frequently. 

The  Washington  Post  gives 
three  tv'pes  of  badges,  all  awarded 
by  Post  editors.  Users  can  recom¬ 


mend  themselves  or  others.  Badges 
are  awarded  to  “users  who  consis¬ 
tently  post  timely,  insightful,  and 
thought-provoking  material,” 
according  to  the  Post's  website. 

Five  different  tvpes  of  badges  are 
awarded:  Post  Forum  badges  are 
for  users  who  discuss  politics  or 
national  affairs;  Washingtologist 
badges  are  for  those  who  discuss 
local  news  and  trends;  SuperFan 
badges  are  for  those  who  discuss 
Washington-area  sports;  World 
Watcher  badges  are  for  comments 
on  international  affairs;  and 
Culture  Connoisseur  badges  are  for 
comments  about  the  arts,  lifestyle, 
and  entertainment  categories. 

Anyone  is  still  able  to  comment; 
however,  those  with  user  badges 
w'ill  see  their  comments  displayed 

continued  on  page  10 
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Three  of  the  “25  Most  Notable  Magazine  Launches  of  the  Past  25  Years” 
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of  magazine 
launches. 
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-min  (Media  Industry  Newsletter) 
and  Samir  “Mr.  Magazine”  Husni 
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amtinxied from  page  8,  (Offbeat) 
the  old-fashioned  way. 

Koretzky’s  blog  at 
Joumoterrorist.com  describes  the 
amhsing  challenges  the  students 
faced,  from  setting  the  margins  on 
their  typewriters  to  turning  a  men’s 
room  into  a  makeshift  darkroom 
for  developing  photos.  They  even 
learned  that  cutting  and  pasting 
actually  used  to  involve  knives  and 
mbber  cement. 

At  the  end  of  the  e.xperiment,  the 
University  Press  put  out  an  entire 
retro-themed  issue  using  only 
pre-computer  technology.  The 
project,  called  All  On  Paper,  was 
funded  by  a  grant  from  the  Society 
of  Professional  Journalists 
(Koretzky  is  president  of  the 
South  Florida  chapter).  On 
Koretzky’s  blog,  UP  editor-in-chief 
Gideon  Grudo  concluded,  “After 
looking  at  a  finished  page  —  a  page 
that  took  us  half  a  day  to  finish  — 
we  felt  so  content  and  satisfied. 
ni  compare  it  to  the  difference 
between  buring  a  McNugget  and 
hunting  dovm  your  own  chicken, 
gutting  it,  deboning  it,  and  cutting 
it  into  nuggets.”  s 


continued from  page  8,  (Look  Ahead) 
under  the  “Top  Comments”  section. 
The  new  comment  system  is  part  of 
an  overall  redesign  of  The 
Washin^on  Post  website.  “We  think 
it  will  improve  the  quality  of  Post 
conversations  and  debates,  and 
make  them  more  useful  to  you,” 
the  FAQ  page  states. 

Although  badges  serve  many 
purposes  including  better  com¬ 
ments  and  crowdsourcing,  news 
organizations  can  also  gain  an  edge 
with  advertisers  through  badges. 
Imagine  a  local  sporting  goods 
store  reaching  users  with  sports 
badges;  or  the  Happy  Hour  special 
targeted  to  users  with  the  arts  and 
entertainment  badge. 

In  addition,  news  websites  could 
offer  incentives  to  becoming  a 
badge  holder  by  offering  a  tangible 
real-world  reward.  For  e.xample, 
the  citizen  journalism  site 
Meporter  awards  badges  that  can 
be  redeemed  for  a  free  magazine 
subscription.  Get  creative  and 
you’ll  notice  reader  loyalty  and 
civil,  intelligent  comments 
increase,  along  with  targeted 
advertising  revenue.  s 
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Watchdog 
Newspapers 
Fight  to  Release 
Ky,  Records 


Two  Kentucky  newspapers 
are  remaining  diligent  in  their 
fight  to  get  state  records 
released  relating  to  the 
deaths  of  abused  and  neg¬ 
lected  children.  Lawyer  Jon 
Fleischaker,  who  is  represent¬ 
ing  the  Lexington  Herald- 
Leader  and  The  Courier- 
Journal  of  Louisville,  went  so 
far  as  to  tell  a  judge  that  the 
state  was  “thumbing  its  nose 
at  the  law”  by  withholding 
the  records.  This  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  in  two  years  the 
newspapers  have  sued  to  get 
such  records. 

The  newspapers  first  filed  suit 
against  the  Cabinet  for  Health 
and  Family  Services,  which 
oversees  child  protection,  to 
force  it  to  turn  over  records 
regarding  children  who  died 
of  abuse  or  neglect  while 
under  the  state’s  care.  A  con¬ 
victed  murderer  and  four 
anonymous  women  have 
intervened  in  the  case,  saying 
release  of  the  records  would 
harm  a  legal  appeal  or  violate 
privacy  rights. 
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to  the  Newspaper 


Arkansas  Paper  Creates  ‘Audio, 
Video  Print'  with  QR  Codes 


D  1  IN  U  1 

Q' 


BY  NU  YANG 

UICK  RESPONSE  CODES  ARE 

showing  up  everywhere  now. 
The  two-dimensional  codes 
Tfect  smartphone  users  to 
mobile  Web  content  are  rapidly 
changing  how  people  receive 
information,  and  at  one  Arkansas 
newspaper,  they  are  transforming 
the  publication. 

It  may  be  unexpected  that  the 
Spring  River  Chronicle,  a  3,000- 
circulation  weekly  paper  published 
in  Hardy,  Ark.  (population  756), 
would  be  one  of  the  pioneers  to 
embrace  this  new  technology  trend, 
but  Jody  Shackelford  isn’t  the  aver¬ 
age  newspaper  publisher.  The  25- 
year-old  started  his  first  publication 
I  —  a  regional  magazine  —  at  tbe  age 
of  22.  While  most  entrepreneurs 
his  age  are  in  search  of  the 
next  big  online  idea, 

Shackelford  chose  to 
venture  into  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  earlier 
this  year  in  order  to 
test  a  new  concept  —  a 
print  newspaper  that 
reads  the  stories  to  you. 

“We  took  QR  codes 
beyond  advertising  and 
now  deliver  full  audio 
versions  of  articles  via 
QR  codes  directly  from 
the  headlines,”  Shackelford  said. 
“Our  readers  can  scan  and  listen  to 
the  newspaper,  word  for  word,  while 
they  drive  to  work  or  wash  the  car. 
They  can  listen  anytime,  anywhere.” 

Shackelford  said  his  goal  was  to 
focus  on  the  newspaper’s  original 
content.  “What  is  unique  about  our 
application  of  QR  codes  is  that  they 
connect  to  full  content,  not  just 
supporting  content,”  he  said. 

The  paper’s  newsroom  houses  a 
green  room  and  a  sound  booth.  On 
Tuesday  nights,  Shackelford  steps 
into  the  recording  studio  and  reads 
the  content  —  everything  from 


local  news  to  weather  reports  — 
into  a  microphone.  Once  the  file  is 
saved  and  uploaded  (the  paper  is 
currently  using  YouTube),  a  QR 
code  is  generated.  The  image  is 
placed  in  the  layout,  and  by 
Wednesday,  the  latest  edition  is  set 
to  be  read  and  listened  to.  Readers 
have  the  option  of  scanning  an 
individual  code  for  each  story  or  -  _ 
one  code  for  the  entire  paper.  . 

QR  codes  are  also  changing  the  - 
way  the  paper  is  thinking  about 
advertising  and  circulation.  “We 
have  created  new  revenue  streams 
by  playing  both  audio  commercials 
and  video  commercials  directly  from 
the  page,”  Shackelford  said. 

Another  convenient  feature  is  a  QR 
code  that  allows  readers  to  subscribe 
right  away  with  their  credit  card 
number  when  the  code  is  scanned. 

In  addition  to  his  publisher  duties, 
Shackelford  is  head  of  Newspaper 
Next  LLC,  a  media  consulting  com¬ 
pany,  where  he  hopes  to  generate 
more  interest  in  what  he  calls  “audio 
print”  and  “video  print.”  He  is  cur¬ 
rently  in  talks  with  two  publishing 
companies  to  help  implement  QR 
codes  at  their  publications.  s 


Sprinq  River 

CHRONICLE 


^Festival  Success 


Teens  pull  driver 
from  burning 
-eemeni  truck 


Happy  Anniversary 

The  Sun  News 
Celebrates  50 
Years  of 
Journalism 

The  first  edition  of  The  Sun 
News  was  published  Aug.  16. 
1961,  in  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C . 
after  the  Myrtle  Beach  Sun  ant* 
Myrtle  Beach  News  merged  as 
one.  Five  decades  later,  the  news¬ 
paper  is  still  going  strong,  having 
evolved  from  a  weekly  to  a  daily 
and  reaching  more  than  250,000 
people  in  print  and  online  each 
week.  Throughout  a  half  cen¬ 
tury,  the  newspaper  has  cov¬ 
ered  devastating 
hurricanes  and  experienced 
mergers,  sales,  and  ever- 
evolving  technology.  Today, 
just  as  in  1961,  the  paper 
remains  committed  to  provid¬ 
ing  the  best  news  coverage 
possible  to  the  residents  of 
Horry  County,  S.C.  — H.K. 


SAY  WHAT?  New  Vocabulary  for  the  Modern  Era 


Miserablism 

(noun)  depiction  of  crime,  social  unrest,  or  depression 

“Despite  this  unusual  sendoff,  the  ‘Red  Riding’  trilogy  affords  a  fairly 
familiar  immersion  in  contemporary  British  cinematic  miserablism, 
where  men  and  terror  run  wild,  and  beauty  exists  only 
in  the  cinematography  and  some  of  the  performances.” 

—  Manohia  Dargis,  The  New  York  Times 
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Defenders 
of  Truth 


^  Legal  Briefs 

Newspaper  Rack  Company  Sues  City 

street  Outdoor,  LLC  has  sued  the  city  of  Lake  Worth,  Fla.  The  company 
owns  several  street-level  billboards  that  double  as  newspaper  racks  on  the 
city’s  streets  and  claims  the  city  wrongfully  removed  four  of  the  “modular 
newsracks”  in  December.  The  city  sent  a  notice  to  inform  the  company  that 
the  street-level  billboards/racks  were  not  allowed  on  city  rights-of-way  in 
four  locations  based  on  a  professional  services  agreement.  The  lawsuit  asks 
for  $350,000  in  lost  profits  and  compensatory  damages  and  asks  the  court 
to  require  the  city  to  return  the  four  seized  racks  to  their  former  locations. 

Justice  in  Oakiand 

A  judge  has  sentenced  three  men  who  were  convicted  in  the  murder  of  a 
California  journalist.  Alameda  County  Superior  Court  Judge  Thomas 
Reardon  accepted  a  plea  deal  from  23-year-old  Devaughndre  Broussard  and 
sentenced  him  to  25  years  in  state  prison  after  he  confessed  to  killing 
Oakland  Post  editor  Chauncey  Bailey  in  August  2007  while  Bailey  was  walk¬ 
ing  to  work.  Broussard  said  former  Your  Black  Muslim  Bakery  owner  Yusuf 
Bey  IV  ordered  him  and  Antoine  Mackey  to  kill  Bailey.  Bey  wanted  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  story  about  the  bakery’s  financial  troubles  from  being  published.  Bey 
and  Mackey  have  been  sentenced  to  life  in  prison. 

Mugshot  Tabloid  Sued 

A  Milwaukee-based  tabloid  that  publishes  hundreds  of  mugshot  photos 
each  month  has  been  sued  for  defamation  by  a  woman  pictured  in  the 
March  2011  issue.  Jamela  McLain  claims  Jail  House  Rocs  defamed  her  by 
printing  her  photo  and  name  with  the  label  “fugitive.”  The  lawsuit  says  she 
is  not  a  fugitive  and  has  not  been  recently  arrested.  McLain  and  her  attor¬ 
ney  have  informed  publisher  Tony  Walker  about  the  inaccurate  statements 
and  demanded  a  retraction,  which  has  not  been  made,  according  to  the 
complaint,  which  seeks  punitive  damages.  Walker  said  a  retraction  in  fact 
appeared  in  the  April  issue  of  Jail  House  Rocs.  Walker  claims  police  get  lots 
of  tips  from  people  who  read  his  publication  and  that  in  three  years,  there 
have  been  only  two  official  complaints  that  led  to  retractions. 


Truthsquad  fact-checks 
controversial  claims 

SIFTING  THROUGH  THE 
falsehoods  and  half-true 
sentiments  popping  up  left  j 

and  right  online  is  Truthsquad,  a  j 

journalist-driven,  community  fact-  j 

checking  e.xperiment  of  NewsTrust, 
in  partnership  with  the  Center  for 
Public  Integrity.  The  site  (New-  i 
sTrust.net/Truthsquad)  aims  to  1 
help  viewers  decipher  what’s  fact 
and  what’s  fiction  on  the  Internet, 
and  is  gearing  up  for  an  especially 
active  2012  election  season. 

Truthsquad’s  goal  is  to  give  I 

readers  new  tools  for  checking 
information  on  the  Web  —  and, 
in  the  process,  help  build  media 
literacy  skills  with  the  guidance 
of  professionals,  as  stated  on 
Truthsquad’s  home  page.  The  ' 

underljing  concept  is  to  combine  ' 
the  center’s  newsroom  of  investiga-  I 
tive  journalists  with  crowd-sourcing  i 
and  partner  contributions  while  i 
engaging  visitors.  Truthsquad  does-  | 
n’t  just  target  politicians,  but  media  I 
pundits  and  public  figures  as  well.  j 
Past  topics  have  included  claims 
such  as,  “Social  security  does  not  i 
add  one  penny  to  the  deficit,”  (Sen. 
Richard  Durbin,  D-IL);  “Eighty-  ! 
seven  million  Americans  will  be  i 
forced  out  of  their  coverage  by  i 

Obama’s  health  care  plan,”  (Sen.  i 
Orrin  Hatch,  R-UT);  “Wisconsin  is 
on  track  to  have  a  budget  surplus 
this  year,”  (Rachel  Maddow, 

MSNBC);  and  “U.S.  government 
calculates  inflation  without  adding  i 
in  the  price  of  food  and  energ>',”  j 
(Glenn  Beck,  Fox  News).  j 

Here’s  how  it  works:  Readers  click  ! 
on  a  quote,  and  each  quote  has  links 
of  related  evidence  to  support  or  dis¬ 
qualify  the  claim.  Readers  can  then 
add  their  two  cents  and  mark  I 

whether  they  believe  the  quote  is  i 
true,  false,  or  mark  that  they’re  not  ! 
sure.  And  readers  are  welcome  to 
change  their  answer  as  many  times 
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as  they’d  like,  as  more  evidence  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  presented.  After  a  period  ! 
of  time,  Truthsquad  editors  sift 
through  the  evidence  and  present  a 
final  verdict,  declaring  it  true,  false, 
mostly  true,  mostly  false,  or  half  true. 

Truthsquad  directly  addresses  the  j 
need  to  decipher  the  accuracy  of  | 
information  overflowing  from  the  | 
Web  and  traditional  media  outlets.  | 
But  what  differentiates  Truthsquad  j 
from  other  fact-checking  and  i 

investigative  organizations  such 
as  PolitiFact  and  Factcheck.org  is 
the  participation  it  encourages  | 

from  the  public;  however,  there  is  j 
no  expectation  that  citizens  will  be  j 
better  equipped  to  find  falsehoods 


than  journalists.  | 

In  the  future,  Truthsquad  aims  to  ^ 
create  embeddable  widgets  for  sto¬ 
ries  on  any  news  site,  encouraging 
the  public  to  look  deeper  into  issues 
and  find  out  for  themselves  how 
true  a  statement  really  is. 

Newspapers  can  capitalize  on  this  ' 
idea  by  creating  fact-checking  on 
their  own  websites,  as  news  sites 
Voice  of  San  Diego  and  Honolulu 
Civil  Beat  have.  By  connecting 
readers  to  news  that  matters  to 
them  on  a  community  level  while 
getting  readers  involved  in  the 
process,  news  organizations  can 
create  loyal  readers  and  educated  | 
consumers.— H.K.  ® 
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From  the  Archive 


This  photo,  originally  printed  in  the  March  12, 1921  edition  of  Editor  Si  Publisher, 
shows  the  fledgling  business  of  aeriai  photography.  Captain  Wallace  Stryker  (right) 
and  photographer  Walter  H.  Crail  pose  with  the  airplane  owned  by  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger.  The  pair's  first  aerial  photo  assignment  was  the  opening  game  of  the 
1920  World  Series.  They  flew  the  90  miles  from  Philadelphia  to  Ebbets  Field  in 
Brooklyn,  shot  photos  while  circling  the  field,  flew  back  to  Philadelphia,  and  had 
the  photos  developed  in  time  for  the  afternoon  edition. 


Statesmil  Carrier  Conies  to  the  Rescue 


nudge  a  garden  hose  close  enough  to 
drink  from.  The  neighborhood  had 
been  on  notice  not  to  drink  the  tap 
water  without  first  boiling  it.  but 
Rogers  had  to  take  her  chances.  She 
was  stuck  there  for  the  remainder  of 
the  night,  unable  to  eat  or  take  her 
insulin  shots. 

After  12  long  hours  of  being  trapped 
in  the  collapsed  lawn  chair,  Rogers 
was  finally  rescued  when  Mueller 
arrived  at  the  top  of  her  driveway  the 
next  morning  to  deliver  her  paper  — 
right  on  schedule.  Mueller  called  911 
and  held  Rogers’  hand  while  they  wait¬ 
ed  for  the  ambulance  to  arrive.  At  the 
hospital,  doctors  had  to  flush  Rogers’ 
kidneys  of  toxic  enzymes  that  had  built 
up  from  her  being  unable  to  move  for 
so  long.  They  also  suspected  she  had 
suffered  a  heart  attack  during  the 
ordeal. 

E&P  extends  our  gratitude  to 
Mueller  for  his  heroic  actions,  and 
congratulations  to  the  Statesman  for 
having  such  an  honorable  employee. 
Thank  you  to  Jana  Dobson  at  the 
Statesman  and  Jan  Sukup  (Rogers’ 
daughter-in-law)  for  passing  along  this 
story.  — K.A. 

Got  a  story  of  your  own?  Email  it  to 
kristina@editorandpuhlisher.c6m. 


WORLD  WATCH 

News  Briefs  from  Around  the  Globe 

A  judge  in  Ecuador  sen- 
fenced  three  executives 
and  a  former  columnist 
from  El  Universo  to  jail  for 
libeling  President  Rafael  Correa.  In 
the  article,  Correa  was  called  “the 
dictator,”  and  they  went  on  to  say 
the  president  had  ordered  soldiers 
to  rescue  him  and  fire  on  the  hospi¬ 
tal  during  a  police  strike.  The  paper 
later  tried  to  reach  an  out-of-court 
settlement  and  offercJ  "o  print  a 
correction,  but  Correa  turned  down 
both.  The  journalists  were  each 
sentenced  to  three  yoars  in  prison 
and  fined  a  total  of  $30  million. 


j  Elderly  customer  trapped  outside 
I  during  100-degree  heatwave 

At  E&P we  hear  a  lot  of 
stories  about  the  heroic 
deeds  conducted  by  newspa¬ 
per  carriers  in  the  wee  hours  of  the 
morning.  Newspaper  men  and 
women  across  the  country  have  res- 
I  cued  complete  strangers  from  burn¬ 
ing  buildings,  foiled  burglaries,  and 
even  herded  longhorn  cattle  back  to 
pasture  (yes,  really).  But  when  we 
heard  this  story  from  the  Amtin 
American-Statesman,  we  decided  it 
was  too  exceptional  not  to  share 
with  our  readers. 

Evelyn  Rogers  is  a  75-year-old  resi¬ 


dent  of  Liberty  Hill,  Texas  and  a  long- 
;  time  Statesman  customer.  Her  regular 
paperboy,  Ethan  Mueller,  is  considerate 
I  enough  to  deliver  her  paper  at  the  top 
!  of  her  quarter-mile-long  driveway  each 
!  morning  because  she  can’t  walk  all  the 
way  down  to  the  curb  —  a  deed 
already  above  and  beyond  expectations. 

I  On  the  evening  of  Aug.  1 8,  Rogers 
'  went  out  to  her  front  yard  to  water  her 
flowers  with  her  puppy  Lucy.  As  she  sat 
i  down  in  a  lawn  chair  to  rest,  the  bottom 
'  of  the  chair  broke  through  and  the  chair 
'  folded  up  like  a  taco  with  Rogers  stuck 
in  the  middle,  unable  to  get  free. 

With  the  temperature  hovering  at 
I  1 00  degrees  and  no  one  nearby  to  hear 
I  her  shouts  for  help,  Rogers  managed  to 
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Tweens  get  hooked  on 
content  catered  to  their 
interests,  and  develop 
the  habit  of  reading  a 
newspaper. 


but  for  TweenTribune,  teachers 
have  to  approve  their  students’ 
comments  before  they  are  posted. 
“That’s  like  having  50,000  modera¬ 
tors,”  Jacobson  said. 

Classrooms  aren’t  the  only  ones 
who  see  TweenTribune  as  a 
resource.  The  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Association  recently 
partnered  with  Jacobson  by 
offering  newspapers  subscriptions 
to  the  service. 

“The  PNA  continuously  strives  to 
offer  value-added  programs  to  our 
members,  which  we  certainly 
believe  this  is,”  said  Tricia  Wright, 
vice  president  of  PNA  association 
services.  “This  multi-platform 
solution  allows  newspapers  to 
generate  profits  instantly,  by 
selling  advertising  into  the  locally 
branded  print  or  online  version.” 

Newspapers  keep  100  percent  of 
the  local  print  and  online  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  and  a  share  of  revenue 
generated  by  national  ads. 

“By  posting  local  news  content, 
it  provides  students  a  much  more 
social  experience  with  newspapers,” 
Jacobson  said.  “Why  would  children 
go  to  a  newspaper  if  they  already 
receive  their  news  from  Facebook  or 
Twitter?  That’s  why  we  need  to  get 
the  newspaper  brand  out  there  to 
them.”  — N.Y.  a 


ence  in  the  newspaper  business  and 
is  the  president  of  consulting  com¬ 
pany  Brass  Tacks  Design.  Eveiy  day 
he  searches  newswires,  such  as  The 
Associated  Press,  for  stories  that 
will  get  kids  reading  —  from  Lady 
Gaga  taking  over  Santa’s  workshop 
to  a  new  baby  giraffe  at  the 
Memphis  Zoo. 

And  it’s  working. 

Teachers  around  the  country'  are 
using  Jacobson’s  website  in  their 
classrooms,  generating  5  million 
page  views  per  month.  There  are 
more  than  100  posted  testimonials 
from  teachers  who  are  thrilled  with 
how  engaged  their  students  are 
with  the  w'ebsite. 

“I  told  my  students  that 
Tw'eenTribune  is  like  getting  up  in 
the  morning  and  reading  the  news¬ 
paper,  so  they’d  be  current  on  w'hat 
was  happening  and  they  get  to 
express  their  opinion,”  said  Polly 
Brent,  a  sixth-grade  teacher  from 
Whitney,  Texas. 

According  to  Jacobson,  having  the 
ability  to  comment  on  a  story'  is  the 
main  reason  so  many  students 
enjoy  the  site. 

“It  provides  social  netw'orking,”  he 
said.  “Commenting  is  a  big  part  of 
the  experience.” 

For  regular  newspaper  sites,  mod¬ 
erating  comments  is  a  big  concern. 


TweenTribune  caters  to  the  next 
generation  of  readers 


Today’s  top  story:  “11-Year- 
Old  ‘Mayor’  Creates  Justin 
Bieber  Street.” 

Perhaps  you  missed  that  article 
amid  headlines  of  economic  turmoil 
or  the  heated  presidential  race, 
but  for  readers  of  TweenTribune 
(TweenTribune.com),  the  young 
pop  star  is  a  hot  topic  —  as  well 
as  animals,  cafeteria  food,  and 
technology. 

Created  by  Alan  Jacobson  in 
2009,  TweenTribune,  along  with 
TeenTribune  and  TT  Espanol,  is  a 
daily  news  site  updated  with  rele¬ 
vant  and  interesting  news  for  mid¬ 
dle  and  high  school  students.  For 
Jacobson  —  who  has  two  daughters, 
ages  13  and  16  —  developing  a  daily 
news-reading  habit  at  an  early  age 
is  essential  for  the  next  generation 
of  readers. 

Jacobson  has  33  years  of  experi¬ 
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THE  ‘A’  SECTION 

O  Critical  Thinking 

J-School  students  and  industry  vets 
tackle  the  tough  questions 


Q: 


What  do  you  anticipate  the  newspaper 
industry  to  look  like  in  10  years,  and  how 
can  newspapers  prepare  for  continued 
change? 


'f  to 


Jennifer  Holton,  21,  senior  Tn 
communications  at  John  Carroll 
University  in  Ohio 

Holton  graduates  in  May  and 
hopes  to  write  for  a  magazine  or 
become  a  television  anchor.  She 
has  worked  with  ABC  affiliate 
WEWS-TV5  and  was  the  first 
social  media  intern  for  Cleveland 
Magazine.  She  is  the  managing 
editor  of  her  college  newspaper, 
The  Carroll  News. 


John  Mura,  57,  multimedia 
manager.  The  Courier-Journal 
(Louisville,  KY). 

Mura  is  an  award-winning 
reporter  and  senior  editor  and 
now  oversees  Courier- 
Journal.com.  He  has  worked  for 
Times-Mirror  Co.  and  Gannett, 
and  is  incoming  president  of 
Kentucky  Press  Association. 


A  The  story  of  the  newspaper  industry'  is  like  a  •  ' 
®  novel  with  an  unwritten  ending.  However, 

#  many  people  —  whether  they’re  in  the  industry 
or  not  —  claim  the  story'  will  soon  come  to  a  devastating 
end.  I  beg  to  differ.  Many  may  equate  a  decade  wth  the 
newspaper  industry'  apocaljpse,  but  I  believe  the  industry' 
will  be  afloat  in  10  years,  having  made  drastic  changes. 

A  decade  from  now,  newspapers  will  have  adapted  to 
social  media  and  use  it  to  their  advantage.  It’s  not  likely 
that  social  media  and  online  news  pages  wll  ever  kill 
newspapers,  because  society  needs  a  tangible  constant  for  ' 
providing  news,  and  that’s  a  printed  publication.  The  i 
Internet  is  changing  so  often  that  it  could  never  offer  that. 

It’s  inevitable  that  all  news  content  available  online  wll  i 
cost  a  pretty  penny  w'ithin  the  next  10  years,  no  longer 
giving  the  Internet  the  upper  hand  in  cost-effectiveness 
for  the  consumer.  Newspapers  will  be  charging  for  sub¬ 
scription  ser'V'ices  on  all  tablets  to  gain  tech-sawj'  sub¬ 
scribers.  Local  newspapers  w’ill  continue  to  struggle  the 
most,  yet  big-name  newspapers  such  as  The  Wall  Street  ! 
Journal  or  The  New  York  Times  will  survive  easily. 
Newspapers  can  prepare  themselves  for  a  media  land¬ 
scape  that  is  changing  at  a  faster  rate  than  ever  by  con¬ 
stantly  staying  on  top  of  the  changes.  Newspapers  must  ; 
create  more  appealing  layouts  to  keep  readers  interested 
in  each  issue. 

Most  importantly,  the  industry  will  have  to  learn  how 
to  use  social  media  outlets  to  complement  their  publica¬ 
tions,  so  that  online  content  is  not  simply  regurgitated 
articles  from  the  printed  newspaper.  There  is  no  end  in 
sight  for  social  media,  and  newspapers  jumping  on  that 
bandwagon  will  keep  them  on  the  road  to  stability. 


A  A  decade  from  now,  the  newspaper  indus- 
®  try  will  certainly  reach  fewer  subscribers 
#  with  its  print  product,  but  it  will  almost 
certainly  have  figured  out  how  to  earn  substantial 
profits  from  digital.  The  concept  of  “newspaper  of 
record”  will  give  way  to  reporting  beats  tied  to  unique, 
saleable  content  and  discerned  community  needs. 

The  “one  size  fits  all”  online  newspaper  will  evolve 
to  niche  digital  products  that  will  reach  smaller  but 
highly  targeted  audiences  on  multiple  platforms. 

I  can  see  reporters  continuing  to  find  and  break 
stories,  but  also,  through  the  interaction  afforded  by 
digital,  become  “thought  leaders”  in  areas  of  interest 
that  are  less  defined  by  geography  and  more  by  com¬ 
monality.  These  reporters  will  write  fewer  traditional 
stories  but  will  increasingly  lead  digital  communities 
in  subjects  in  which  they’ve  developed  an  expertise, 
using  conversation,  analysis,  and  digital  community 
interaction. 

So  how  can  newspapers  prepare  to  grow  in  an 
environment  of  constant  change?  Perhaps  by  first 
becoming  better  at  managing  change.  By  identifying 
what  it  is  that  makes  each  an  essential  purchase  by 
our  customers  and  by  adapting  that  to  new  markets 
and  platforms.  By  identifying  and  training  the  next 
generation  of  highly  skilled  journalists  to  do  jobs  that 
may  not  even  exist  yet.  By  having  a  well-thought-out 
plan  of  where  the  organization  is  headed  and  commu¬ 
nicating  this  effectively.  By  putting  many  more 
resources  into  innovation  and  by  investing  dollars 
in  the  technology’  that  can  show  customers  that  “old 
media”  is  becoming  new  again.  a 
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Photo  of  the  Month 


EMILY  MCMANAMV  Bl'RLlXGTOX  FREE  PRESS 

PATRICK  McLeOO  is  COMFORTED  DCRING  A  CEREMONY  IN 
the  wake  of  the  death  of  his  former  classmate.  Marine 
Lance  Cph.  Anthony  Rosa,  who  was  killed  in 
Afghanistan.  Burlington  free  Press  photographer  Emily 
McManamy  was  awarded  first  place  in  general  news  photogra¬ 
phy  in  the  New  England  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Editors 
awards  for  her  coverage  of  the  Dignified  Transfer  of  Remains 
at  Burlington  International  Airport  on  Sept.  29,  2010. 
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THE  DATA  PAGE 


Source  of  Scanned  QR  Code 
(Total  U.S.  Mobile  Audience  Ages  13+) 


QR  Code 
Audience 
(000) 

%  of  QR 

.Code 

Audience 

Total  Audience:  Scanned  QR 
code  with  mobile  phone 

14,452 

100.0% 

Printed  magazine  or  newspaper 

7,138 

49.4% 

Product  packaging 

5,101 

35.3% 

Website  on  PC 

3,957 

27.4% 

Poster,  flyer,  or  kiosk 

3,393 

23.5% 

Business  card  or  brochure 

1,940 

13.4% 

Storefront 

1,850 

12.8% 

TV 

1,693 

11.7% 

Devices  Used  to  Watch  Online  Video 


Source:  Nielsen  Co,  and  Pew  Center’s 
Project  for  Excellence  in  Journalism 


I  PC/Laptop  -  89% 

I  Smartphone  - 15% 

I  TV  connected  to  Internet  -  11% 
Tablet  -  9% 

Other  -  3% 


Source:  cortrScore  MobiLens.  06/11 


Percentage  of  Moms  Whose  Children  Used  Device  by  Age  2 


I  Gen  Y  moms 
I  Gen  X  moms 


W  13%  13% 

II  I  10% 

ll  ll 

Videogame  Hand-held 

System  gaming  device 

Source:  Frank  N.  Magid  &  Associates.  Inc./Metacafe 


How  People 
Get  to  Top 
News  Sites 


Direct  traffic 
accounts  for 
60%-65% 
of  total  traffic; 
35%-40% 
is  a  result  of 
traffic  from 
links. 


Source:  Nielsen  Co.  and  Pew  Center's 
Project  for  Excellence  in  Journalism 
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LNE WSOSAUR 

iM  OFFLINE/ON  TARGET 

Engagement:  The 
New  Digital  Metric 

Digital  dollars  lie  in  quality,  not  quantity 


BY  ALAN  D.  MUTTER 


Everyone  knows  you  have  to  measure  things 
correctly  to  manage  a  business  well.  But  the 
converse  of  this  axiom  is  that  you  can  get  into  a 
lot  of  trouble  if  you  measure  the  wrong  things. 
Unfortunately,  this  has  happened  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  with  respect  to  digital  media.  Now,  it  has  got  to  stop. 


In  a  misguided  effort  to  apply  the 
historically  successful  print  business 
model  to  digital  media,  publishers 
have  spent  nearly  two  decades  trying 
to  assemble  the  biggest  audiences 
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they  can  on  their  websites  and,  of 
late,  their  Facebook  pages  and 
Twitter  feeds. 

But  large  and  undifferentiated 
audiences  don’t  matter  in  the  digital 
realm  as  much  as  ones  that  are 
homogeneous,  engaged,  and  readily 
targetable  for  advertisers. 

Smart  digital  publishers  who  have 
assembled  groups  of  loyal  and  like- 
minded  readers  are  selling  contextu¬ 
al  advertising  for  $15,  $30,  or  more 
per  thousand  impressions,  at  the 
same  time  generic  inventory  goes 
for  $1  per  1,000  hollers  at  entirely 
too  many  newspapers.  Which  busi¬ 
ness  would  you  rather  be  in? 

Smart  digital  publishers  have 
found  that  the  key  to  boosting  CPMs 
is  passionate  audience  engagement. 
The  concept  was  defined  as  follows 
in  a  2008  white  paper  by  a  consulting 
firm  that  calls  itself  perhaps  ironical¬ 
ly,  Web  Anal}'tics  Demystified 
(http://tinyurl.com/webdemystified): 

“Visitor  Engagement  is  a  function 
of  the  number  of  clicks  (Ci),  the  visit 
duration  (Di),  the  rate  at  which  the 
visitor  returns  to  the  site  over  time 
(Ri),  their  overall  loyalty  to  the  site 
(Li),  their  measured  awareness  of 
the  brand  (Bi),  their  willingness  to 
directly  contribute  feedback  (Fi),  and 
the  likelihood  that  they  will  engage 
in  specific  activities  on  the  site 
designed  to  increase  awareness  and 
create  a  lasting  impression  (li).” 

While  it  might  be  fiin  to  do  the 
above  math  for  the  typical  new'spaper 


website,  here  is  an  easier  way  to  see 
i  how’  engaging  new’spaper  sites  are. 

In  each  of  the  last  nine  months 
through  June  2011,  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  has  reported 
that  the  average  visitor  spends  about 
3.5  minutes  per  session  on  the  indus- 
!  try’s  websites.  By  contrast,  the  aver¬ 
age  visit  at  Facebook  in  June  2011 
w'as  11.1  minutes,  up  33.7  percent 
from  8.3  minutes  in  the  same  month 
i  in  the  prior  year,  according  to 
:  ComScore,  which  tracks  statistics  for 
both  NAA  and  Facebook. 

Engagement  is  rising  at  Facebook, 
because  it  has  created  a  compelling 
place  for  people  to  get  and  give  infor¬ 
mation  about  everything  from  what’s 
in  the  news  and  w^hat’s  on  sale  to  the 
hottest  new  music  and  w'here  the 
gang  will  meet  for  drinks  after  work. 

While  new'spapers  can’t  possibly 
compete  head-on  with  Facebook, 
they  can  play  to  the  passions  of  their 
readers  by  creating  optimized  online, 
mobile,  and  social  products  across  a 
wide  variety' of  topics. 

The  power  of  engagement  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  these  examples  from  “The 
Stor>'  So  Far ’’(http://tinyurl.com/ 
stoiyso),  a  must-read  discussion  on 
the  economics  of  digital  media  that 
was  published  in  May  by  the  Tow 
Center  for  Digital  Journalism  at 
Columbia  University: 

The  high  school  sports  site  at  The 
Dallas  Morn  ing  News  captured  an 
average  of  14  page  views,  compared 
with  news  at  2.8,  weather  at  4.8,  and 
general  sports  at  7.7-  Last  year,  the 
site  brought  in  $700,000  in  revenue, 
according  to  a  Morning  News 
executive  quoted  in  the  report. 

PBS.com  found  that  its  most 
dedicated  users  —  who  lingered  on 
the  site  for  an  average  of  13.5  min¬ 
utes  vs.  an  overall  average  of  3  min- 
!  utes  —  were  also  its  most  productive 
;  donors.  “Such  users  were  38  percent 
more  likely  to  donate  money  to  PBS 
than  less-engaged  users,”  said  the 
Columbia  report.  When  the  PBS 
team  discovered  their  super-users 
loved  video,  they  stepped  up 
promotion  and  now  are  selling 
;  video  advertising  for  $30  per 
!  thousand  views. 

I  In  the  pre-digital  era,  newspapers 
I  could  charge  premium  prices  for 
^  advertising  to  large  audiences. 
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“because  advertisers  could  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  buy  access  to  a  big  audi¬ 
ence  they  didn’t  know  much  about,” 
said  the  Columbia  study.  “Today, 
advertisers  have  far  more  choices 
and  far  more  information.” 

The  chase  for  online  traffic  has  put 


news  organizations  “on  a  sugar  high 
of  fat  audiences  and  thin  revenue,” 
the  researchers  continued.  And  that 
is  strategically  misguided  at  a  time 
when  user  loyalty  and  passion  will  be 
the  keys  to  building  healthy  and  prof¬ 
itable  digital-publishing  businesses. 


The  longer  editors  and  publishers  • 
are  rewarded  for  super-sizing 
audiences  instead  of  building 
engagement,  the  longer  they  will  be 
heading  in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  metrics  for  an  engagement- 
focused  incentive  plan  include: 

•  Rising  time  spent  on  the  site,  not 
merely  increasing  the  numbers  of 
unique  visitors  or  page  views. 

•  Increasing  ad  rates,  not  just 
gross  sales  volume  (though  ever- 
higher  sales  must  be  included  in  any 
sensible  plan). 

Remember,  you  can  only  manage 
things  right  if  you  measure  them 
correctly.  Now  is  the  time  to  start,  g 

tAlan  D.  Mutter  is  a  news¬ 
paper  editor  who  became  a 
Silicon  valley  CEO  who  now 
is  a  consultant  to  media  com¬ 
panies  on  technology  and 
technology  companies  on 
media.  He  blogs  at  Reflections  of  a  , 

Newsosa  ur(  newsosa  u  r.  blogspot.  com). 
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[¥thics  corner 
Trial  by  Media 

Headlines  declare  guilt  before  juries  do 


■■■  i  DAIE^sNEWS 


■  I  i  II  I  il  'I  >11  I  I  ti  ' 


BY  ALLAN  WOLPER 

The  news  media  are  the  judges  of  the 
American  criminal  justice  system.  They  are  the 
kings  and  queens  of  the  court  of  public  opinion, 
sitting  at  their  terminals  composing  96-point 
he-did  it,  she  did-it  headlines. 

The  editors  regularly  send  out  a  fleet  of  street  sweepers 


to  collect  scraps  of  misinformation  — 
rushing  from  one  press  conference  to 
another,  quoting  people  who  hope  to 
have  roles  in  a  soon-to-be-released 
reality  series. 

These  arbiters  of  right  and  wTong 
don’t  need  any  evidence,  because 
they  are  always  almost  right.  They 
have  all  the  tweets  they  wll  need  to 
publish  or  broadcast  their  stories. 
Who  needs  a  trial?  That’s  for  law 
school  moot  courts. 

This  is  the  real  world:  the  world  of 
media.  Where  opinions  trump  facts; 
where  men  and  women  can  spot  the 
truth  tellers  and  the  liars  in  a  media 
minute.  The>’  don’t  have  to  worry 
about  appeals,  just  the  next  news  cycle. 

News  organizations  rarely  ever  say 
they’re  sorry.  When  they’re  sued  for 
libel,  they  blame  the  people  they 
quoted.  The  media  landscape  is  lit¬ 
tered  with  broken  reputations,  but 
there  is  no  time  to  repair  them.  There 
are  too  many  deadlines  to  meet. 

Newsrooms  are  getting  smaller 


and  smaller,  so  repoi  ters  are  relying 
more  and  more  on  handouts  in  crim¬ 
inal  cases  from  prosecutors  and 
lawyers.  Sometimes  they  destroy 
their  own  reputations  in  the  process. 

The  best  example  of  how  wrong 
the  media  can  be  is  a  case  in  which 
Dominique  Strauss-Kahn,  the  62- 
year-old  former  managing  director  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
was  accused  of  sexually  assaulting 
Nafissatou  Diallo,  a  33-year-old 
maid,  in  his  suite  at  the  Sofitel  Hotel 
in  New'  York. 

Diallo  gave  the  grand  juty  a  com¬ 
pelling  account  of  how  Strauss-Kahn 
allegedly  abused  her  sexually  w'hen 
she  w’ent  to  clean  his  room.  He  was 
indicted  on  seven  separate  counts  of 
sexual  and  criminal  misconduct. 

As  far  as  the  new's  media  were  con¬ 
cerned,  that  indictment  was  as  good 
as  a  conviction.  Strauss-Kahn,  a 
French  politician,  has  been  nick¬ 
named  by  that  country’s  media  as 
“The  Hot  Rabbit”  in  recognition  of 


his  worldwide  w'omanizing.  He  was 
guilty  as  headlined. 

DNA  tests  confirmed  they  had  sex¬ 
ual  contact.  Diallo  said  Strauss-Kahn 
forced  her  to  have  oral  sex.  To  the 
media,  his  not  guilty  plea  seemed 
irrelevant.  They  paid  virtually  no 
attention  to  his  contention  that 
their  liaison  was  consensual. 

All  that  has  changed.  There  will 
never  be  a  criminal  trial.  The 
Manhattan  District  Attorney’s 
office  formally  withdrew'  its  com¬ 
plaint  against  Strauss-Kahn,  because 
Diallo’s  account  of  the  alleged  sexual 
assault  was  not  credible  enough  to 
gain  a  conviction. 

Not  mentioned  was  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  nearly  impossible,  given 
the  twisted  coverage  of  the  case,  to 
find  jurors  w'ho  would  not  have  an 
opinion  on  w'hat  happened  in  that 
hotel  room  —  no  matter  w'hat  evi¬ 
dence  would  have  been  presented  in 
the  courtroom. 

The  most  intriguing  aspect  of 
the  case  is  the  fact  that  the  District 
Attorney  hadn’t  sought  a  gag  order 
to  keep  the  lawyers  from  polluting 
the  airw'aves  with  unproven  allega¬ 
tions.  A  gag  order  might  have 
convinced  the  news  media  to  be 
more  responsible  as  well. 

The  case  has  won  an  international 
audience.  Since  he  w'as  arrested  May 
14,  Strauss-Kahn  resigned  as  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  IMF  and  will  not 
run  in  next  year’s  French  presidential 
election,  which  he  w'as  favored  to  win. 

This  is  how'  that  happened. 

Strauss-Kahn  w'as  arrested  right 
before  his  plane  was  ready  to  take 
off  from  Kennedy  Airport.  He  was 
escorted  in  handcuffs,  disheveled,  with 
unkempt  hair,  past  a  phalanx  of  video 
cameras  —  what  cops  call  a  perp  walk. 

The  idea  is  to  make  sure  that  every 
potential  juror  with  a  television  set, 
a  subscription  to  a  newspaper,  or  a 
connection  to  the  Internet  will  know 
the  man  in  cuffs  is  a  crook,  a 
swindler,  a  thief,  or  in  this  case,  a 
possible  rapist. 

Strauss-Kahn’s  lawyers  complained 
that  the  perp  walk  was  unfair.  It  did¬ 
n’t  matter.  New  York  Mayor  Michael 
Bloomberg,  founder  of  Bloomberg 
news,  showed  his  tabloid  journalism 
side.  “If  you  don’t  like  the  perp  walk,” 
he  told  reporters,  “don’t  do  the  crime.” 
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Then  the  media  trial  began  in 
earnest. 

The  New  York  Daihj  News  dubhed 
Strauss-Kahn  “Le  Per\”  —  a  sly  way 
to  hint  he  was  a  sexual  pervert  with¬ 
out  actually  calling  him  one.  A  96- 
point  dagger  so  perfectly  digital  that 
people  could  forward  it  to  all  their 
Facebook  friends.  A  front  page  nick¬ 
name  the  television  anchors  could 
show  to  good  effect  on  their  broad¬ 
casts.  The  New  York  Post  liked  the  Le 
Perv  nickname  so  much  they  adopt¬ 
ed  it  as  their  own.  Then  the  main¬ 
stream  media  gleefully  started  using 
the  Le  Perv'  reference,  citing  the  New 
York  tabloids  to  get  off  the  hook. 

When  Strauss-Kahn  and  his  wife, 
Anne  Sinclair,  posted  the  $1  million 
cash  bail  and  S5  million  bond  and 
rented  a  $50,000  a  month  town- 
house  to  wnit  for  his  trial,  the  Daily 
News  dubbed  it  “Le  Perv’s  $14m  jail” 
and  “Chez  Perv  .” 

There  was  talk  in  the  media  and  on 
the  airwaves  that  perhaps  calling 


someone  a  “perv”  before  he  was  prose¬ 
cuted  might  be  grounds  for  a  libel  suit. 

Not  so,  said  Damon  Dunn,  a 
lawyer  for  the  Chicago  Sun  Times. 
“They  could  use  the  Le  Perv'  headline 
because  it’s  a  made-up  term,”  he  said 
in  an  interview.  “It  didn’t  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  facts.” 

When  Tristane  Banon,  a  French 
writer,  came  forward  with  charges 
that  Strauss-Kahn  had  tried  to  sexual¬ 
ly  attack  her  in  2002,  the  media  took 
note.  It  seemed  like  a  gotcha  moment. 
This  year,  as  Strauss-Kahn  was  sav¬ 
aged  in  the  headlines,  Banon  decided 
to  file  charges  against  him  in  France. 

Interestingly,  the  New  York  media 
paid  scant  attention  to  French  news¬ 
paper  coverage  of  the  case,  especially 
to  an  interview'  he  gave  to  Liberation, 
a  publication  linked  with  Strauss- 
Kahn’s  Socialist  Party,  two  w'eeks 
’before  he  arrived  in  the  U.S. 

In  that  interview  Strauss-Kahn 
said  he  was  concerned  about  becom¬ 
ing  set  up  in  a  “honey”  or  sex  trap. 


He  told  the  newspaper  that  he  was 
worried  about  being  targeted 
because  of  his  money,  Jewish  her¬ 
itage,  and  his  affairs  with  women. 

In  most  sexual  assault  cases  in  the 
United  States,  the  news  media  never 
identify  an  accuser  by  name.  It  arises 
out  of  the  fear  that  it  would  discour¬ 
age  women  from  bringing  sexual 
assault  cases  to  the  police. 

Diallo  was  described  as  a  working 
woman  who  sought  asylum  in 
America  to  escape  the  horrors  of  her 
home  in  Guinea,  West  Aftica.  She  was 
profiled  as  a  quiet  woman  living  in  a 
Bronx  apartment  building  with  her 
15-year-old  daughter. 

She  had  worked  at  the  Sofitel 
Hotel  for  three  years  without  a  single 
complaint.  Media  interviews  with 
friends  and  some  relatives  painted 
her  as  a  reserved,  religious  woman 
who  volunteered  at  a  nearby  mosque. 

The  details  of  her  encounter  with 
Strauss-Kahn  focused  on  her  ■ 

continued  on  page  35 
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New  valuations,  honored  ideals 


‘  MediaNews  Group  Announces 
Close  Operating  Partnership  with 
Journal  Register  Co. 


I 


Lee  Enterprises  successfully 
refinances  debt.  ^ 


BY  NEIL  GREER 

Evidence  of  a  new  direction  is  emerging  in  our 
industry.  Sure  we  are  a  smaller  group,  but  look  beyond 
our  numbers.  Stock  prices  are  starting  to  hold  ground 
and  (gasp!)  in  some  cases  increase.  Mergers  are  being 
announced.  Costs  are  holding  steady.  Digital  operations  are 
getting  more  and  more  experienced  and  profitable. 


All  signs  point  to  the  fact  that  our 
media  executives  have  figured  out 
what  the  future  looks  like  and  are 
moving  forw'ard. 

Need  evidence?  Look  around. 
Select  investment  firms  are  placing 
faith  in  and  directing  resources 
toward  large  media  operators. 

In  order  for  them  to  direct 
resources,  the  ownership  and  man¬ 


agement  teams  of  media  groups  had 
to  forge  key  partnerships  \%ith  them 
and  convince  them  the  future  they 
see  (whether  near  or  long  term)  is 
worthy  of  investment. 

Are  the  new  investors  in  for  the  long 
haul  or  for  consolidation  profits?  Not 
sure.  Do  they  understand  journalistic 
integrity?  Probably  not  to  the  extent 
they  should.  Could  new  resources 


mean  great  things  for  a  resurgence  of 
quality,  locally  focused  digital  journal¬ 
ism?  No  doubt  about  it. 

As  the  industry’  continues  to  go 
through  change,  the  one  ideal  that  is 
holding  steady  among  newspapers  is 
why  local  journalism 
matters  to  society,  even  if 
it  does  not  look  like  such 
a  great  business  on  paper 
for  a  while. 

When  I  see  hard-nosed 
investors  turning  their 
periscope  toward  local 
media,  I  know  it  means 
industry  leaders  are  win¬ 
ning  support.  It  means, 
for  whatever  reason,  and 
irrespective  of  the  indus¬ 
try  cause,  investors  see 
how  they  stand  a  chance 
to  return  a  profit  financ¬ 
ing  the  business  of  local 
journalism. 

Media  executives  are 
educating  investors  on 
the  dual  importance  of 
supporting  the  future  of 
journalism  in  a 
Facebook  world.  They  are  also  duty 
bound  to  provide  those  investors 
with  a  return  on  their  capital,  which 
is  a  reality  in  a  for-profit  business. 

If  productivity’  and  resource  utiliza¬ 
tion  remain  in  the  “outperform” 
category,  new  valuations  will  open  up 
even  more  opportunities  to  protect 
and  practice  our  honored  ideals.  a 

Neil  Greer  has  been  in 
the  media  industry  since 
1994.  His  column,  Go 
Digital,  focuses  on 
sharing  experiences 
that  aid  in  solving  key 
strategic  and  operational  issues  facing 
publishers  as  they  invest  in  the  growth 
{f  their  digital  operations. 
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We  lose  ourselves  when  we  compromise 
the  very  ideals  that  we  fight  to  defend. 
And  we  honor  those  ideals  by  upholding  them 
not  when  it’s  easy,  but  when  it  is  hard.” 

Barack  Obama,  Nobel  Lecture,  Dec.  10,  200.9 
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ness-oriented,  no-frills  ThinkPad  — 

a  Honeycomb  tablet  with  2  GB  of  cloud  storage,  built-in  third-party  apps,  and  a 
1280  X  800, 16:10  IPS  screen  covered  with  sturdy  Gorilla  Glass.  There’s  an  SD 
card  slot,  dual  cameras,  HD  display,  and  HDMI  output,  USB  2.0  host,  micro  USB 
port,  and  a  SIM  card  slot.  The  Tegra  2-powered  tablet  is  Wi-Fi  enabled  and  can 
run  for  eight  hours,  plus  users  have  the  option  of  16  GB  or  32  GB  and  a  digitizer 
pen.  Lenovo  has  made  security  a  priority,  including  SD  card  encryption,  lost 
device  disablement,  McAfee  antivirus  software,  and  anti-theft  software. 


New 

Products 


MORE  INFO:  Lenovo;  (866)  968-4465;  Lenovo.com 


Photo  ^fficietuy 

Eye-Fi  Pro  X2 

$99 

Now  photographers  can  ditch  their  smartphone  camera,  even  when 
they  need  to  rush  a  photo  to  the  office.  With  the  Eye-Fi  Pro  X2  wire¬ 
less  memory  card,  existing  camera5  are  transformed  into  wireless, 
uploading  machines.  Upload  photos-  and  videos  to  sharing  websites 
such  as  Picasa,  Flickr,  Facebook,  YouTube,  and  others  by  simply  turn¬ 
ing  on  your  camera.  Store  up  to  4,000  photos  or  three  hours  of  video 
with  8  GB  SDHC  capacity.  Ideal  for  high-megapixel  cameras.  When 
endless  memory  mode  is  enabled,  the  card  will  automatically  free  up 
space  once  photos  and  videos  have  been  safely  uploaded.  For  easy 
photo  backup,  wirelessly  upload  photos  and  videos  to  folders  of  your 
choice  on  your  computer,  or  even  directly  into  iPhoto  for  Macs. 


Mounting  Miracle 
RingO  Universal  Tablet 
Mounting  System 

$69-$99 

Busy  hands?  No  table?  No  problem.  RingO, 
the  patented  universal  tablet  mounting  sys¬ 
tem  supporting  the  iPad,  iPad  2,  and  Galaxy 
Tab  P1000,  allows  users  to  mount  a  tablet 
onto  virtually  any  surface,  as  well  as  in  the 
car,  giving  you  the  ability  to  enjoy  your  tablet 
hands  free.  Simply  clip  the  holder  onto  the 
tablet  and  snap  it  securely  onto  any  of  the 
range  of  available' mounts,  which  include  the 
wall  mount,  car  mount,  flexible  mount,  and 
adhesive  mount.  When  finished,  press  to 
release  and  remove  the  tablet.  Available  at 
Amazon.com  and  ^  opie  stores  nationwide. 
Awarded  “best  proauct  of  the  year”  at  the 
2011  Plus  X  Awards. 


Essential  Protection 


OtterBox  Defender 
Smartphone  Cover 

$49 

Protect  your  smartphone  investment 
with  a  cover  designed  to  withstand 
any  potential  damage.  The  Defender 
series  from  OtterBox  offers  rugged, 
essential  protection  for  a  variety  of 
smartphones,  including  Apple, 
BlackBerry,  Dell,  HTC,  LG,  Motorola, 
Nokia,  and  Samsung.  Cases  are 
made  of  a  clear  protective  mem¬ 
brane,  high-impact  polycarbonate 
shell,  and  durable  silicone.  The  case 
provides  added  protection  against 
scratches,  dust,  drops,  bumps,  and 
shock.  Defender  series  protective 
covers  are  also  available  for  tablet 
and  e-reader  products. 


MORE  INFO:  Vogel’s;  (303)  412-0399; 
Vogels.com 


MORE  INFO:  OtterBox; 

(888)  695-8820;  OtterBox.com 
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Getting  to  Work 
and  Getting  Paid 

Jack  Newcombe  talks  priorities  as  the  new 
head  of  Creators  Syndicate 

BY  ROB  TORNOE 

OU  COULD  WORK  ANYWHERE,  AND  YOU’RE 

going  to  work  for  a  newspaper  syndicate?” 

Jack  Newcombe  recalled  how  his  friends 
responded  when  he  revealed  his  first  job  after 
completing  his  MBA  at  Stanford  University  would  be  to  work 
for  his  father,  Richard  Newcombe,  at  Creators  Syndicate. 


Rick  founded  Creators  Syndicate  in 
1987,  only  the  second  major  inde¬ 
pendent  syndicate  started  since  the 
1930s,  and  has  now  handed  over  the 
reins  to  Jack,  who  took  over  as  the 
company’s  president  and  chief  opera¬ 
tions  officer  in  July.  Rick  continues 
to  serve  as  CEO  and  chairman  of  the 
board,  but  it’s  Jack’s  company  now, 
calling  the  shots  in  a  transitional 
period  for  the  newspaper  industry. 

Jack  certainly  isn’t  bashful.  His 
youthful  optimism  and  ambition  in 
the  face  of  a  cataclysmic  shift  in  the 
media  industr>'  inspires  confidence, 
even  as  he  admits  to  not  knowing  all 
the  answers. 

I  recently  spoke  with  Jack  about 
his  goal  of  building  Creators 
Syndicate  into  a  large  media  compa¬ 
ny  that  competes  with  the  likes  of 


Disney,  News  Corp.  and  Viacom,  and 
the  practical  reality  of  getting  cre¬ 
ators  paid  amid  media  budget  cuts. 

How  have  the  last  few  years  of 
media  cutbacks  affected 
Creators,  and  how'  have  you 
weathered  the  storm? 

I  read  that  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  released  fig¬ 
ures  to  the  AP  that  newspaper  ad  rev¬ 
enue  declined  for  20  straight  quarters, 
most  recently  by  7  p)ercent.  Those  are 
obviously  extremely  negative  numbers 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

With  regard  to  Creators  Sjmdicate, 
we  are  one  of  the  positive  ones  in  an 
otherwise  volatile  media  landscape. 

Our  main  clients  are  newspapers,  and  | 
some  newspapers  are  in  serious  trou-  i 
ble.  As  a  result,  since  the  recession  hit  ' 


at  the  end  of  2007,  like  all 
the  other  major  syndicates, 
we  have  absorbed  a  lot  of 
cancellations. 

Now,  recently,  we  have 
actually  seen  an  increase 
in  feature  revenue.  I  can¬ 
not  speak  for  the  industry 
or  for  our  clients,  but  I  can 
say  that  this  is  no  accident 
for  Creators  SjTidicate. 

Our  sales  staff,  our  opera¬ 
tions  staff,  our  business 
I  development  department,  and  all 
j  employees  at  Creators  have  been 
working  tirelessly  to  get  those  num- 
I  bers  up,  and  we  are  just  now  seeing 
the  results. 

How  do  you  bridge  the  gap  of 
editors  who  are  set  in  their 
ways  and  afraid  to  change 
their  offerings? 

1  Step  one  —  acceptance.  I’m  not 
j  going  to  change  that  person’s  mind. 

!  I  could  come  out  with  “Far  Side,” 
i  show  them,  and  they’d  say,  “We 
have  budget  cuts.  I’m  not  kicking  out 
‘Hagar.’”  The  best  thing  I  can  do  is 
not  try  to  change  their  mind.  They’re 
on  their  own,  and  I  still  have  a  fidu¬ 
ciary  responsibility  to  our  creators. 

Now,  I  need  to  figure  out  how  to 
get  my  creators  that  audience  of  loyal 
fans.  Today,  the  fan  base  you  can  get, 
while  potentially  smaller,  is  also  get¬ 
ting  more  loyal  and  more  passionate. 

Yes,  but  how  do  you  make 
money  with  passion? 

I’m  not  going  to  pretend  to  know 
the  answer  to  that.  There  used  to  be 
the  idea  of  get  a  billion  eyeballs, 
charge  X  dollars  for  those  eyeballs, 


Dogs  of  C-Kennel 
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1-Stop  Advertising  Solutions 


then  you  value  the  content 
at  Y.  Advertisers  aren’t 
willing  to  pay  as  much,  or 
as  often,  for  digital  ads,  so 
it  puts  our  customers  in  a 
bind. 

One  answer  is  ancillary 
revenue,  making  money 
through  different  avenues. 
That’s  across  the  board 
from  charging  for  archives, 
toys,  and  TV  shows.  We’ve 
placed  a  huge  focus  in  the 
last  six  months  on  building 
relationships  with  agencies 
and  producers.  None  of  it 
is  finalized,  but  it’s  been 
unbelievable  getting  these 
ancillary  products  and 
revenue  streams  going. 

Stand-up  comics  do  a 
podcast  that  they  give 
away  so  they  can  sell  out 
a  live  event.  However,  I 
don’t  think  it’s  fair  to  the 
artist  or  the  writer  to  say, 
“Do  this  for  free.”  At  the 
end  of  the  day,  the  most 
important  thing  in  our 
business  is  to  get  our 
clients  paid. 

Where  are  you  seeing 
sales  growth? 

It  seems  like  middle- 
American  papers  without 
a  lot  of  debt  are  doing 
better  than  the  big-market 
counterparts.  It’s  funny, 

I  spoke  to  someone  who 
works  tangentially  in 
media,  and  he  was  shocked 
that  we  had  any  sales  at 
all.  People  are  still  buying, 
and  we  have  a  sales  team 
for  a  reason. 


tion/health/life  column  by 
Daphne  Oz,  who  is  a  host 
on  ABC’s  “The  Chew.”  Her 
column  is  receiving  a  ton 
of  positive  feedback. 

On  the  comics  side,  we 
have  two  recent  success 
stories.  The  first  is 
“Diamond  Lil,”  and  the 
other  is  “Dogs  of  C- 
Kennel.”  Both  comics 
were  launched  in  the 
worst  recession  that  the 
newspaper  industry  has 
ever  seen,  and  both  have 
been  tremendously  suc¬ 
cessful  for  us  and  generat¬ 
ed  a  tremendous  reader- 
ship..  Obviously,  sales  were 
helped  by  the  end  of 
“Cathy,”  but  I  also  think  it 
was  helped  by  the  profes¬ 
sional  nature  of  the  cre¬ 
ators.  Mick  and  Mason 
Mastroianni  (“Dogs  of  C- 
Kennel”)  are  Johnny 
Hart’s  grandkids,  and 
Brett  Koth  (“Diamond 
Lil”)  has  worked  with  Jim 
Davis  on  “Garfield”  for 
nearly  25  years,  so  the  fact 
they  weren’t  amateurs 
allowed  us  to  develop  and 
create  great  products  prior 
to  their  laupch. 

Down  the  pipeline,  we 
have  a  few  writers  who  are 
going  to  be  huge  once  we 
finalize  the  contracts.  In 
terms  of  comics,  we  will  be 
launching  an  unbelievably 
creative  and  funny  comic 
strip  early  in  2012,  called 
“Hope  &  Death.” 


talented  writers  I  want  to 
sign.  But  I  want  to  make 
sure  I  can  put  them  in  the 
best  position  to  succeed 
and  to  be  compensated  for 
their  work.  And  in  this 
new  age  of  technology 
and  social  media,  that’s 
what  we’re  working  hard 
to  figure  out. 

What  do  you  see 
as  the  future  of 
syndicated  content? 

There  are  two  things 
going  on:  1)  The  economy 
and  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  are  having  a  tough  time 
getting  any  traction,  and  2) 
as  a  result,  we’ve  seen  some 
consolidation. 

What  this  leads  to  is  a 
tremendous  opportunity 
for  Creators  Syndicate  as 
an  independent  media 


company  —  not  owned  by 
a  major  conglomerate  — 
with  an  entrepreneurial 
history.  We  have  the  indus¬ 
try  juice  to  distribute  and 
sell  to  anyone  in  the  world 
who  will  buy  content  and 
relationships  with  all  the 
big  decision-makers  in 
media.  At  the  same  time, 
we  can  still  provide 
premium  customer  service 
to  all  of  our  clients  and 
talent.  Most  importantly, 
we  are  nimble  enough  to 
adapt  and  embrace  the 
media  revolution  that  is 
currently  taking  place.  ® 


Rob  Tomoe  is  a  cartoonist  and 
columnist for  Editor  &  Publisher 
Magazine  and  edits  the  satirical 
humor  magazine  Delaware 
Punchline.  He  can  be  reached  at 
rob(adelau'arepunchline.com.' 
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On  your  phone 


How  do  you  measure 
the  success  of  these 
new  features? 

By  the  checks  that  go  out 
to  the  creators.  Every  sin¬ 
gle  one  comes  across  my 
desk  and  if  it’s  a  number 
that  I  feed  good  about, 
then  it’s  a  success.  At  tbe 
end  of  the  day,  our  job  is 
to  get  our  talent  paid  how¬ 
ever  we  can,  and  it’s  some¬ 
thing  I  take  very  seriously. 

There’s  no  shortage  out 
there  of  great  artists  and 


Are  there  any  new 
features  that  you’ve 
launched  that  have 
contributed  to  this 
sales  success? 

In  the  past  12  months, 
we’ve  launched  two  new 
lifestyle  columns  that  have 
been  tremendously  suc¬ 
cessful.  One  is  a  parenting 
column  by  Teresa  Strasser, 
which  is  wildly  popular, 
and  the  other  is  a  nutri¬ 
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Under  (and  Around) 
the  News  Print  Pavilion 


Agfa,  manroland,  and 
more  than  30  other 
exhibitors  at  GRAPH 
EXPO  remain  bullish 
on  the  global  potential 
of  print. 


SPANNING  9,000  SQUARE  FEET, 
THE  NEWS  PRINT  NEWSPAPER 
PAVILION  AT  SEPTEMBER’S 
GRAPH  EXPO  TRULY  WAS  A 
SHOW  WITHIN  THE  SHOW. 
Responding  to  the  need  voiced  by 
newspaper  production  pros  for  a 
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dedicated  section  of  their  own  a  year 
ago,  the  Graphic  Arts  Show  Co. 
added  this  area  to  fill  the  void  left  by 
the  National  Newspaper 
Association’s  Nexpo,  w'hich  has 
evolved  into  the  mediaXchange 
show.  The  sold-out  space  (10  percent 
larger  than  its  debut  in  2010)  fea¬ 
tured  more  than  30  exhibitors  devot¬ 
ed  to  the  needs  of  newspaper  print¬ 
ers  and  operations  executives  looking 
to  cut  costs,  boost  profits,  develop 
cross-platforms,  and  make  informed 
buying  decisions.  Vendors  represent¬ 
ing  all  phases  of  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  cycle  were  either  in  or  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  pavilion;  from  offset  and 
digital  press  manufacturers  to  pre- 


CO-LOCATED 

EVENTS 

Related  industry  events  co-locat- 
ed  in  Chicago  last  month  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  GRAPH  EXPO  included: 
International  Newspaper 
Group  (ING) 

•f  KBA  Users  Group 
Conference 

4-  manroland  Users  Group 
Conference  and  Board  of 
Directors  meeting 
•f  Muller  Martini  Conference 
and  Board  meeting 

www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Looking  up:  With  a  112-inch-wide  web, 
this  96-page  Lithoman  S  heatset  press 
was  too  big  for  manroiand  to  show  in 
Chicago  —  but  it’s  seliing  in  Europe 
and  eisewhere. 


press  and  postpress  suppliers  and 
cross-media  software  developers. 

On  the  prepress  side,  Agfa 
Graphics  was  situated  near  the  News 
Print  pavilion.  The  firm  highlighted 
its  :N94-VCF  next-generation  violet, 
chemistry-free  plate  designed  for 
newspaper  and  coldset  printers.  This 
eco-friendly  plate  offers  run  lengths 
up  to  200,000  and  is  compatible 
vdth  all  mainstream  violet  CTP  units 
emitting  at  30  mW  or  higher. 

Because  it  is  a  chemistry-free  plate, 
there  is  no  need  for  developer, 
removing  one  of  the  main  variables 
affecting  image  consistency.  The  plate 
is  cleaned  out  with  a  pH  neutral  gum. 
It  is  available  in  a  variety  of  sizes  to 
support  newspaper  applications. 

Despite  GRAPH  EXPO’s  North 
American  locale  and  flavor,  Vince 
Lapinski,  CEO  of  printing  press 
manufacturer  manroiand,  Inc.  (North 
America),  stressed  his  firm’s  global 
perspective.  If  you  want  to  talk  about 
the  economy  or  how  technology  has 
impacted  print  markets,  you  can’t 
have  a  myopic  view,  he  explained. 
“We,  as  a  supplier,  cannot  look  at  one 


“In  the  U.S.,  the 
96-page  Lithoman  S 
press  ultimately  may 
challenge  gravure  for 
high-volume  retail, 
catalog,  magazine, 
and  insert  products,” 
manroiand  said. 

market  any  longer.  We  segment  the 
markets.  Europe  is  ‘down,’  too  (like 
the  U.S.),  but  China  and  South 
America  ...  places  like  Brazil ... 
are  veiy"  active,”  Lapinski  said. 
“Companies  are  making  new  newspa¬ 
per  investments  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  So,  making  general  state¬ 
ments  doesn’t  work  anymore.” 

In  the  United  States,  manroiand  has 
weathered  the  storm  by  implementing 
a  strategic  shift  nearly  a  decade  ago. 
“Even  when  equipment  sales  have 
been  down,  we’ve  established  a  nice 
service  business,  which  has  kept  us 
profitable,”  Lapinski  said.  Suggesting 


that  price  erosion  among  printers  is 
perhaps  worse  than  ever  before,  he 
added  that  “efficiency  is  key.”  At  the 
show,  with  its  “Digital  Meets  Offset 
Power”  theme,  manroland’s  alliance 
with  Oce,  announced  10  months  ago, 
was  highlighted  on  a  superficial  level. 
The  firms  held  a  joint  press  confer¬ 
ence.  “We  will  show  some  future 
‘things’  at  Drupa  (this  coming  May),” 
Lapinski  said. 

While  manroiand  did  not  bring 
big  “iron”  to  Chicago,  it  nonetheless 
touted  the  benefits  of  its  DirectDrive 
technology  as  well  as  its  96-page 
Lithoman  S  web  offset  press,  which 
produces  an  astonishing  gross  out¬ 
put  of  between  3.6  million  and  4.3 
million  pages  per  hour.  Supporting 
the  firm’s  efficiency  message,  these 
112-inch-wide  systems  work  particu¬ 
larly  well  in  Europe,  where  six  of  the 
ultra-wide  presses  already  have  been 
sold.  That’s  because  printed  product 
sizes  are  much  more  flexible  there. 
“In  the  U.S.,  dedicating  machines  for 
single  products,  such  as  magazines, 
may  go  aAvay  in  the  future,”  Lapinski 
continued  on  page  30 
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continued from  page  29 

said.*  “This  press  is  ideal  for  both 

small  and  large  page  counts.” 

If  and  when  a  new  production 
model  is  adopted  in  U.S.  printing 
plants,  Lapinski  said  he  sees  the 
Li thoman  S  ultimately  challenging 
gra\mre  for  high-volume  retail, 
catalog,  magazine,  and  insert 
products.  Computer-to-press  pre¬ 
press  technology  for  web  offset  has 
considerable  advantages  in  costs 
and  throughput  time  compared 
with  printing  cylinder  engraving 
and  cylinder  handling  for  the 
rotogra\mre  process. 

Lapinski  also  said  the  fast  pace 
of  innovation  will  continue.  “We’ll 
see  hybrid  cold-  and  heatset  press¬ 
es,  and  more  UV  applications,”  he 
said.  And,  of  course,  there’ll  be 
more  reconfigurations  and 
upgrades.  “Whatever  can  be  added 
to  machines  for  new  products, 
new  markets,  and  new  revenue 
streams,”  that’s  the  bottom  line 
according  to  manroland  and  the 
other  offset  press  manufacturers. 


Even  as  newspapers  investigate 
how  to  build  their  digital  businesses, 
print  remains  the  lifeblood  of  their 
operations.  “Reinforcing  Print  in  a 
Time  of  Transition,”  a  special  session 
for  newspaper  printers  and  publish¬ 
ers,  brought  together  representatives 


from  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspapers, 
who  discussed  investments  they’ve 
made  in  technologies  —  from  UV 
drying  and  full-color  hybrid  presses 
to  next-generation  digital  printing 
systems  —  all  aimed  at  improving 
tbeir  printing  capabilities. 


Newspaper  professionals 
flock  to  the  News  Print 
pavilion  at  September’s 
GRAPH  EXPO  trade  event 
held  in  Chicago. 


Growing  with  Newspapers 


FOR  THE  FIRST 
TIME,  MULLER  MARTINI 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
HAD  A  SEPARATE  BOOTH 
in  GRAPH  EXPO’S  News 
Print  newspaper  pavilion, 
where  visitors  experi¬ 
enced  the  latest  in  innova¬ 
tive  mailroom  solutions. 
The  unit  showcased  both 
its  mailroom  machinery 
and  software.  Company 
representatives  and  prod¬ 
uct  experts  provided  visi¬ 
tors  with  a  firsthand  look 
at  the  equipment  and 
work-flow  technology 
that’s  driving  the  industry 
forward,  including: 

♦  SLS3000  -  The  mail- 
room’s  recognized  work¬ 
horse,  this  efficient  and 


reliable  inserting  system  is 
designed  for  the  most 
demanding  zoning  needs 
as  well  as  for  the  process¬ 
ing  of  a  large  number  of 
inserts. 

♦  SAM  —  This  software 
planning  and  control  sys¬ 
tem  coordinates  informa¬ 
tion  and  product  flow  from 
all  areas  of  an  operation. 

♦  WinLincs  —  This  inno¬ 
vative  design  structure 
provides  the  most 
advanced  and  sophisticat¬ 
ed  inserter  control,  com¬ 
munication,  and  data 
management  tool  to  each 
of  its  users,  be  it  operator, 
maintenance  technician, 
or  data  analyst. 


♦  SLS3000  Gripper 
Upgrade  —  With  a  longer 
length  and  fewer  parts  to 
wear  out  than  previous 
models,  the  SLS3000 
gripper  upgrade  takes  a 
firmer  hold  of  the  product 
so  there’s  a  lot  less  worry 
and  a  lot  more  uptime. 

♦  Rebuilt  and 
Refurbished  Equipment  — 

Muller  representatives 
demonstrated  a  variety  of 
Muller  rebuilt  and  refur¬ 
bished  equipment,  includ¬ 
ing  rebuilt  SLSIOOO,  2000, 
and  3000  inserters. 

Booth  visitors  also  could 
request  a  free  copy  of 
Muller  Martini’s  latest  white 
paper,  “Success  in  Motion.” 
The  report  provides  a 


detailed  overview  of  the 
challenges  facing  the 
newspaper  industry 
within  the  past  years  and 
provides  a  host  of  new 
strategies  and  solutions 
that  are  revitalizing 
revenues  for  publishers, 
manufacturers,  and 
advertisers. 

In  addition  to  Muller’s 
presence  in  the  News 
Print  pavilion,  Muller 
Martini  engineers  and 
experts  in  a  separate 
display  provided  insight 
and  ideas  about  how 
Muller’s  innovative  tech¬ 
nology  and  work-flow 
solutions  can  help  printers 
and  binderies  "Connect 
with  MM  Digital"  and 
grow  their  businesses. 
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Japanese  Newspaper  Printer  Achieves 
Greater  Coior  Precision 

A  16-TOWER  DEAL  PUTS  SANKEi  SHiMBUN  PRiNTiNG  CO.’S  PLANT  in  Osaka 
on  target  to  deliver  precision  quality  with  QuadTech’s  AccuCam  color-control 
and  register-guidance  technology.  The  publisher/printer  enhanced  four  of  its 
Goss  Newsliner  presses  with  the  AccuCam  color-control  and  web  inspection 
system,  MultiCam  register-guidance  system,  and  ICON  integrated  communi¬ 
cation  platform.  “QuadTech  worked  very  closely  with  us  to  meet  extremely 
high  standards  of  color  quality,  meeting  the  proof  to  NSAC  standards,”  said 
Toru  Uesaka,  director  of  the  production  bureau  at  Sankei  Shimbun.  “With  the 
AccuCam,  we  are  confident  that  we  can  provide  a  high-quality  paper  that 
satisfies  both  readers  and  advertisers.” 

Kentaro  Kanoya,  of  Sankei  Shimbun’s  production  bureau  engineering 
department,  added  that  the  plant  where  AccuCam  is  installed  now  pro¬ 
duces  the  best  color  quality  in  the  Sankei  group  and  has  established  the 
color  standard  for  all  other  Sankei  plants  to  meet. 

The  Sankei  Shimbun,  published  by  the  group  ancKfounded  1933,  is 
Japan’s  sixth  best-selling  daily  newspaper,  with  a  circulation  of  nearly  2.2 
million  copies.  The  publisher  is  also  responsible  for  a|number  of  popular 
consumer  newspapers,  including  the  million-selling  daily,  Sankei  Sports. 


wrh  marketing. . . 

Your  Partner...  In  The  Printing  Industry 

PLUS' 

VALUEtJ 


Final  Run  for 
Tribune  Tabloid 

The  Sept.2  newsstand  i.ssiieofthe 
Chicago  Tribune  ina.v  be  a  collector  s 
item  of  sorts.  The  newspaper  has 
pulled  the  plug  on  its  eommuter- 
friendly  tabloid  edition  and  is  return¬ 
ing  to  its  traditional  broadsheet  for¬ 
mat  for  single-copy  .sale.s.  Launehed  in 
.)anuar>  2009,  the  experiment  in  pub¬ 
lishing  two  formats  of  the  same  daily 
newspaper  failed  to  knock  out  rival 
tabloid  Chicago  Sun-Times,  as  some 
had  predicted.  Thanks  to  Joint  eireu- 
lation  and  printing  agreements,  the 
two  newspapers  are  now  more 
dependent  on  each  other  than  e^■el^ 
“Klimination  of  the  tabloid  helps  us 
streamline  operations,  reduce  costs, 
and  thereby  support  iiwestments  in 
our  broadsheet  edition  and  on  tlie 
Web,”  7r//)t//>e  editor  (icriT  Kern  said 
in  a  statement. 


PuzzleFlow  (S) 
GRAPH  EXPO 
2011 

PuzzleFlow  showed  GRAPH 
EXPO  visitors  several  ways 
to  streamline  processes, 
reduce  consumption,  elimi¬ 
nate  errors,  and  improve 
quality.  Integrated  Ad  Pre- 
..  Processing,  for  instance,  is 
new  and  innovative  to  news¬ 
paper  production.  This  tech¬ 
nology  currently  is  installed 
and  saving  time  and  money 
at  dozens  of  newspapers. 
And  now  is  the  time  to  jump 
into  ink  optimization  or  to 
upgrade  older  non-PDF  ink 
optimization  systems.  Ink 
optimization  not 
only  reduces  daily  costs,  but 
it  also  improves  quality  and 
opens  the  door  for  addition¬ 
al  sales  revenue. 


Increasing  Existing  Equipment 
Performance  Is  Smart  Business 

•  OEM  Spare  Parts  &  eShop 

•  Service  Plans 

•  Installations,  Upgrades 
&  Modifications 

•Training 

SERVICE  &  SUPPORT 
FOR  YOUR  FERAG  SYSTEM 


^mariani 

INNOVATIVE  R^CKAGtNG>WOPAU£TlSlW 

•  High  level  layer 

•  Low  level  layer 

•  Robotic  arm 

» Tied  &  untied  bundle  solutions 

•  Full  range  of  layer  options 

•  Customized  solutions 

CUSTOM  SOLUTIONS  FOR  YOUR 
PALLETISING  NEEDS 


Solutions  that  fit  real  market  needs 

www.wrh-marketing-americas.com 
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Media  companies 
fight  back 

by  Heidi  Kulicke 
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ackers  haue  been  lu.reaking  hauoc  on  inebsites  since  the  early 
days  of  dial-up.  But  as  the  Internet  has  become  more  sophisti¬ 
cated,  so  haue  hackers.  Uictims  range  from  financial  companies, 
retail  sites,  and  gouernment  entities,  to  media  companies, 
but  ujith  the  right  tools  and  attention,  newspapers  can  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  safeguard  their  sites. 


The 

Lulz 

Boat 


The  Rise  of  Hactivism 

Despite  the  potential  for  financial  gain,  most  hackers  are 
actually  activists  \vho  use  the  Internet  as  a  platform  to 
make  political  statements.  Such  was  the  case  when 
PBS.org  was  hacked  late  Sunday  night  before  Memorial 
Day.  Usernames  and  passwords  for  PBS  website  users  and 
administrators,  as  well  as  login  information  and  pass¬ 
words  for  PBS  affiliate  television  stations,  were  all 
released.  For  added  chutzpah,  the  hackers  posted  a  fake 
news  story  that  said  deceased  rapper  Tupac 
Shakur  was  actually  “alive  and  well”  in 
New  Zealand.  LulzSec  (part  of  larger  . .  |  [^l 

hacking  group  Anonymous)  took  .l--- 

responsibility,  claiming  the 

attack  was  in  retaliation  for  The  ; 

PBS’  documentary  on  Lulz  ,'/ 

WikiLeaks  and  its  portrayal  Boat  . • 

of  U.S.  soldier  Bradley  ^ 

Manning  —  who  was 

arrested  in  Iraq  for  leak-  . '  ^  ^  _ 

ing  information  —  and  •"  . .  j’  _ 

WikiLeaks  founder  ^  | ; 

Julian  Assange.  ,  ~  j '  - ; 

Like  many  other  news  .) 

organizations,  PBS  had  /  /  :  _  I  ; '  -  • 

never  had  its  website  /  (  . 

hacked  and  had  been  ^ 

“lulled  into  a  sense  of  j  /  o'  o 

complacency,”  said  Travis  1 

Daub,  creative  director  for  ^ ^  ^ 

PBS  NewsHour.  Daub  was  //  7/~ 

instrumental  in  taking  charge  _//  _// 

of  the  compromised  site  and  /  /  /  /  /  , 

working  with  CMS  provider  — ~~~ 

Movable  Type  throughout  the  month 

of  June  to  rebuild  security  and  add  lay-  LulzSec  has  been  oi 

ers  of  complexity  to  the  CMS.  several  websites  an( 

Daub  said  the  nature  of  Web  pub- 
fishing  is  such  that  a  site  can  never  be  100  percent  secure. 
“There  are  going  to  be  voilnerable  points,  and  if  hackers  are 
persistent  enough,  eventually  they  will  find  weaknesses. 
Our  site  was  severely  harmed  for  pretty  much  a  month,”  he 
said.  While  Movable  Type  put  new  security  measures  in 
place,  the  number  of  stories  they  could  post  was  limited. 
“We  were  frustrated  because  we  weren’t  able  to  do  our  jobs 
as  efficiently  as  we  wanted  to.  For  four  solid  weeks  our 
ability  to  publish  to  our  site  was  really  hindered.” 
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LulzSec  has  been  on  a  tear,  infiltrating 
severai  websites  and  databases.  They  play 
"The  Love  Boat"  theme  song  on  their  site. 
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Despite  the  setback,  PBS  was  still  able  to  reach  viewers 
through  its  various  social  media  channels.  Daub’s  advice  to 
other  publishers  in  the  event  of  a  hack  is  to  maintain  com¬ 
munication  with  your  audience  in  whatever  way  possible. 
“Having  that  support  even  when  you  don’t  have  a  crisis  is 
important,  so  that  when  you  do,  you  can  still  reach  part  of 
your  audience.” 

Unable  to  post  stories,  photos,  or  videos  to  its  regular 
site,  PBS  relied  heavily  on  its  Facebook,  Tumblr,  and 
YouTube  accounts.  “It  would  have  been  a  differ- 
I  y  ent  story  if  social  media  didn’t  exist  and  if 

I  .  we  didn’t  already  have  a  strong  pres- 

I I  ence  there.  We  felt  connecting  with 

■ '  — ,  our  audience  was  really  critical 

_ ■ .  ■  _  •  •  •  for  us  during  that  time,”  he 

‘A!  ■  \  said.  “It’s  scaiy  that  we  five  in 

^  ■  •  a  world  where  free  speech  is 

^  attacked  in  this  way  by 

^  ...  hackers,”  Daub  said. 

I  .  ...  ’  *  LulzSec  has  also 

II  111":  claimed  responsibility 

~  I  I  I  '  I  ;  '  •  for  hacking,  among  oth- 

;  i  I  I  :  \  crs,  British  newspaper 

:  I  \  \  The  Sun;  government 

J  _ :  :  entities  such  as  the  CIA, 

I  V  'I  FBI,  and  the  Arizona 

-I  •  I - state  police  department 

O  o  *0  •  •  retaliation  for  anti- 

jj'  .‘f’  immigration  legislation); 

If  j  I  ’  •  ^  and  a  series  of  Sony  hacks, 

~l f  7/  reported  to  be  the  largest  in 

//  ~  _//  .N.  Internet  history.  Sony  closed  its 

/  /  /  ~  —  PlayStation  servers  for  a  month 

~~~  earlier  this  year  while  it  fi.xed  the 

compromised  site.  The  Sony  attacks 
tear,  infiltrating  were  presumably  in  retaliation  for  a 
latabases.  They  play  lawsuit  Sony  brought  against  a 
e  song  on  their  site.  hacker  who  reverse-engineered  the 
PlayStation  3  to  run  unapproved  third-party  applications. 

Social  media  accounts  are  also  vailnerable  to  hacking 
groups.  One  of  Fox  News’  various  Twitter  accounts, 
@FoxNewsPofitics,  was  hacked  by  a  group  called  The 
Script  Kiddies.  The  group  sent  out  false  information 
regarding  the  assassination  of  President  Obama,  which 
subsequently  raised  questions  of  social  media  account 
security.  The  group  does  not  appear  to  be  finked  to 
LulzSec  or  Anonymous. 
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If  You  Get  Hacked 


1  Don’t  Panic 

Remember  to  stay  calm,  especially  in  your 
online  presence.  The  sooner  you  realize  it 
could  be  a  bumpy  ride  for  a  while,  the  sooner  you 
can  start  making  things  right. 


2  Be  Quick 

Should  your  site  suddenly  become  the  news 
due  to  a  hacking,  you  must  respond  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  minimize  the  harm.  As  a 
news  organization,  understand  that  you  want  to 
be  the  one  quoted  in  the  inevitable  articles  and 
the  primary  source  that  gets  retweeted  the  most, 
so  watch  your  words. 


3  Be  Personal 

Your  first  response  could  be  as  simple  as 
tweeting,  “Yes.  something  is  going  on.  We’re 
working  on  it  and  we’ll  get  you  more  details  soon. 
Thanks  for  your  understanding,"  and  including 
your  initials,  or  using  your  personal  account  to 
respond.  If  people  can  connect  a  real  person  to  a 
brand  on  Twitter,  they’re  generally  more  likely  to 
forgive  anything  from  typos  to  corrupted  servers. 


4  Cover  All  Accounts 

Twitter  may  be  the  best  way  to  send  out 
several  updates,  but  don’t  forget  other 
social  media  accounts.  To  see  if  false  information 
is  spreading  to  other  places  that  might  merit  a 
response,  be  sure  to  search  kurrently.com. 
search.twitter.com.  facebook.com/search.  and 
Google. 


5  Repeat,  Repeat,  Repeat 

Repeat  your  updates  as  much  as  needed. 
Reword  as  the  situation  changes,  but  remind 
everyone  that  you  are  aware  of  the  problem, 
working  to  fix  it,  and  appreciate  their  patience. 


6  Know  Your  Limits 

After  hours  of  staying  on  top  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  anyone  is  bound  to  feel  worn  out.  It’s 
important  to  know  your  limits  and  stop  before 
you  make  a  dumb  mistake.  Let  your  followers  and 
fans  know  that  you’ll  be  back  on  the  case  in  a  few 
hours. 


From  a  blog  post  by  PBS  NewsHour’s  social  media  production 
assistant  Teresa  Gorman,  who  handled  the  PBS.org  hack  in  late 
May.  Used  with  permission. 
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The  Cost  of  Cyber  Attacks 

The  Ponemon  Institute’s  sixth  annual  U.S.  Cost  of  a 
Data  Breach  Study  found  the  average  total  per-incident 
cost  of  these  and  similar  attacks  was  $7.2  million  in  2010 
alone.  Data  breach  incidents  cost  U.S.  companies  on  aver¬ 
age  more  than  $4  million  in  lost  business.  Brand  damage 
and  customer  trust,  in  some  cases,  can  be  irreparable. 

Unfortunately,  many  companies  are  completely 
unaware  of  harmful  activity.  According  to  the  2010 
Verizon  Data  Breach  Investigations  Report,  it  is  common 
for  weeks  or  even  months  to  go  by  between  the  initial 
attack  and  discoveiy.  The  report  found  that  37  percent  of 
incidents  take  months  to  discover.  Additionally,  compa¬ 
nies  most  commonly  learn  of  the  security  breach  through 
third  parties. 

Internet  security  firm  Symantec  discovered  286  million 
new  and  unique  threats  last  year  from  malicious  software, 
or  about  nine  per  second,  up  from  240  million  in  2009. 
The  company  claims  as  many  as  one  in  every  10  Web 
downloads  includes  harmful  programs.  On  top  of  that, 
the  company  found  that  in  2007,  the  amount  of  harmful 
software  in  the  world  passed  the  amount  of  beneficial 
software. 


Newspapers  Aren’t  Immune 

In  July,  hackers  cracked  The  Washington  jobs  site 
and  obtained  user  IDs  and  email  addresses.  No  passwords 
or  other  personal  information  was  leaked,  said  Post 
communications  director  Kris'  Coratti.  Immediate  action 
is  of  the  essence,  especially  when  it  involves  customer 
information.  “Once  we  became  aware  of  the  breach,  we 
determined  exactly  how  the  attacks  took  place  and  then 
implemented  security  measures  to  prevent  such  attacks 
from  recurring,”  Coratti  said.  The  Post  was  able  to  provide 
accurate  information  about  the  nature  of  the  breach  to 
customers  as  a  result  of  thorough  investigation  and  quick 
timing,  and  is  confident  in  the  overall  security  of  its  updat¬ 
ed  IT  systems. 

News  Corp.-owned  The  Sun  was  another  victim  of  the 
LulzSec  operation,  which  subsequently  took  control  of 
other  News  International  websites.  The  group  posted  a 
fake  Sun  article  about  Rupert  Murdoch’s  sudden  death. 
In  this  instance,  the  purpose  for  the  attack  was  to  bring 
justice  to  the  victims  of  phone  hacking,  which  ultimately 
led  to  the  demise  of  sister  paper  News  of  the  World. 

With  hacking  so  prevalent  in  the  Internet  world.  The 
New  York  Times  even  poked  some  fun  at  the  topic  in  an 
Op-Ed  column  titled  “Are  You  Reading  This?  That  Is  So 
Cool.”  The  satire  was  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
hacker  who  had  tapped  into  the  Times'  site  but  was  actu¬ 
ally  composed  by  Steve  Bodow,  co-executive  producer  of 
“The  Daily  Show  with  Jon  Stewart.”  The  Times  paywall 
has  been  the  recipient  of  numerous  mini-hacks  that  allow 
users  to  easily  access  restricted  content  without  paying  for 
a  subscription. 
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Outsourcing  and  CMS  Help 

As  publishers  look  for  cost-cutting  opportunities,  out¬ 
sourcing  is  often  an  attractive  option.  However,  when  it 
comes  to  outsourcing  customer  information  or  hiring  an 
email  marketing  firm,  publishers  should  exercise  caution, 
as  these  firms  are  not  immune  to  cyber  attacks.  A  stolen 
email  address  becomes  problematic  when  combined  with 
other  stolen  basic  information,  providing  cyber  criminals 
the  tools  necessary  to  steal  an  identity  or  launch  a  convinc¬ 
ing  phishing  attack  —  which,  in  turn,  fools  some 
customers  into  revealing  Social  Security  numbers,  user 
IDs,  passwords,  and  PIN  numbers. 

The  last  thing  any  customer  wants  is  a  notification 
letting  them  know  their  private  information  was  compro¬ 
mised.  “While  internal  staff  information  was  released, 
no  customer  information  —  including  email  addresses  — 
was  released.  I’m  grateful  we  didn’t  have  to  apologize 
specifically  to  affected  readers,”  PBS’  Daub  said. 

The  PBS  hack  was  attributed  to  a  security  flaw  in  the 


site’s  Movable  Type  CMS,  one  of  many  open  source  con¬ 
tent  management  systems  that  have  come  under  recent 
scrutiny.  Open  source  CMS  is  appealing  because  of  the 
low  cost  and  flexibility  associated  with  the  product.  The 
main  issue  with  open  source  systems  is  not  the  code,  but 
the  fact  that  owners  don’t  keep  up  with  regular  security 
updates  and  patches  designed  to  correct  bugs  in  the  soft¬ 
ware.  Six  Apart,  the  developer  of  Movable  Type,  worked 
with  PBS  to  fix  the  flaw  and  encourage  users  to  upgrade 
to  the  newer  version  as  soon  as  possible.  Because  the 
code  is  in  the  public  domain,  however,  hackers  have  the 
ability  to  probe  it  for  any  sign  of  vulnerability. 

The  reality  is  that  no  CMS  software  is  perfect,  and 
security  vulnerabilities  are  not  limited  to  open  source 
systems.  But  if  Web  teams  make  it  a  priority  to  be  disci¬ 
plined  with  installing  patches  and  updates,  keeping  an 
eye  on  plug-ins,  adding  additional  layers  of  authentica¬ 
tion,  and  keeping  passwords  strong,  the  chances  of  get¬ 
ting  hacked  decrease.  a 
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continued from  page  23,  (Ethics  comer) 

contention  that  he  came  out  of  a 
bathroom  without  any  clothes  on, 
forced  her  to  have  oral  sex,  and  tried 
to  rip  off  her  clothes  before  she  could 
escape. 

When  Strauss-Kahn  was  arraigned 
in  court,  members  of  the  union  rep¬ 
resenting  hotel  housekeepers,  shout¬ 
ed,  “Shame  on  you.” 

Soon,  the  media  turned  on  her. 

On  July  1,  The  New  York  Times, 
relying  on  information  from  a  letter 
the  prosecutor  sent  to  Strauss-Kahn’s 
lawyers,  reported  that  Diallo  had 
repeatedly  lied  about  her  background 
and  about  some  facts  regarding  her 
sexual  encounter  with  Strauss-Kahn. 

The  prosecutors  said  that  Diallo 
lied  when  she  told  them  she  had  been 
gang  raped  in  Guinea,  had  also  lied 
on  her  asylum  application,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  recorded  telephone  con¬ 
versation  with  her  boyfriend  (who 
was  in  prison)  the  financial  benefits 
of  bringing  charges  against  Strauss- 
Kahn. 

The  next  day,  the  New  York  Post 
front  page  headline  read,  “DSK 
MAID  A  HOOKER,”  with  a  subhead 
claiming  that  she  “took  care  of  guests 
on  the  side.”  That  front  page  also 
included  a  picture  of  a  smiling 
Strauss-Kahn  —  giving  the  impres¬ 


sion  that  the  charges  might  have 
come  from  an  investigation  by  his 
lawyers. 

Kenneth  Thompson,  Diallo’s 
lavty’er,  reacted  with  rage,  but  the 
paper  said  it  was  standing  by  its 
story.  Thompson  has  since  filed  a 
defamation  suit  against  the  paper. 

It  was  that  story  that  Diallo  said 
made  her  decide  to  identify  herself 
by  name. 

But  after  the  court  decision,  the 
Post  went  back  on  the  attack  with 
this  front  page  headline:  “FRAUD! 
DA:  Maid’s  lies  sank  rape  case. 
Teary-tantrum  act  exposed.” 

In  another  attempt  to  influence  the 
prosecutor’s  office,  Diallo  gave  e.xclu- 
sive  interviews  to  ABC  and  Newsweek 
swearing  that  her  version  of  the 
encounter  with  StraussrKahn  was 
the  truth.  Strauss-Kahn  hasn’t  said 
anything  except  “not  guilty”  when  he 
was  arraigned  in  court.  It  was  still 
his  word  against  hers. 

That  kind  of  situation  should 
be  resolved  in  a  courtroom,  not 
on  the  front  pages  of  a  newspaper  or 
magazine  or  in  a  lengthy  television 
interview. 

Perhaps  the  mainline  news  media 
ought  to  read  the  Shelter  Island 
Reporter,  a  weekly  newspaper 
published  in  a  summer  community' 


i  just  a  short  ferry  ride  from  the  fash¬ 
ionable  Hamptons  on  Eastern  Long 
Island,  the  home  of  many  mainline 
New  York  journalists. 

The  Reporter  publishes  this  warn¬ 
ing,  in  italics,  right  under  the  lead 
item  of  its  police  report  of  alleged 
crimes:  “Those  named  in  arrest 
'  reports  have  not  been  convicted  of  a 
'  crime.  In  court,  the  charges  against 
them  may  be  reduced  or  w-ithdrawn, 
or  the  defendants  may  or  may  not  be 
found  guilty.” 

Cara  Loriz,  the  former  editor  of  the 
paper,  inserted  that  disclaimer  in  the 
paper  because,  she  said,  “We  wanted 
our  readers  to  know  that  the  paper 
was  not  charging  anyone  with  any- 
,  thing.” 

Something  the  bigger  papers  might 
,  insert  from  time  to  time.  a 

H  Allan  Wolper,  professor  of 
journalism  at  Rutgers 
University,  is  the  host  of 
‘‘Conversations  with  Allan 
Wolper,”  a  podcast  on 
WBGO.org,  an  NPR  affili¬ 
ate  in  the  New  York  area, 
i  He  has  won  more  than  50  journalism  prizes. 

I  His  ethics  columns  in  E&P  have  been  hon- 
\  ored  by  The  National  Press  Club  and  the 
I  New  York  chapter  of  the  Society  of 
I  ProfessionalJournalists. 
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IsHTMLS 
the  solution 
to  App  Store 
fees? 


by  Keith  Jordan 
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We  heard  it  for  years  in  newsrooms  —  often  in  less 
than  enthusiastic  tones  from  media  workers  with 
more  expertise  in  printr'The  Web  is  the  future." 
Now,  some  people  are  wondering  whether  that 
statement  is  outdated  or  newly  cutting  edge. 


Nearly  30  million  tablets, 
mostly  iPads,  have  been  sold 
since  last  spring. .  This 
means  that  no  matter  what 
your  publication’s  size  or 
focus,  some  of  your  readers 
use  tablets.  Those  readers 
are  more  affluent  and  spend 
more  time  reading  content 
than  the  general  public,  so 
the  effect  on  both  trafflc  and 
revenue  is  usually  magni¬ 
fied.  The  numbers  are  even 
larger  in  the  smartphone 
market.  Just  as  readers 
began  migrating  in  the 
1990s  from  print  to  online, 
they  are  migrating  now 
from  desktop  and  laptop 
computers  to  touchscreen- 
enabled  mobile  devices. 

With  that  migration 
has  come  an  interest  in  con¬ 
tent  apps.  According  to 
a  University  of  Missouri 
study,  62  percent  of  U.S. 
newspapers  with  circula¬ 
tions  above  25,000  now 
offer  iOS  or  Android 
apps.  Business  Insider  sur¬ 
veyed  its  readers  in  2010 
and  again  this  year  about 
their  usage  habits  with  var¬ 
ious  devices.  Those  readers 
reported  less  time  spent 
using  desktops  and  laptops 
in  2011,  and  more  time 
spent  using  iPads. 

Tablets  are  not  bad 
at  Web  browsing,  but 
there’s  usually  a  sense  that 
you’re  using  an  interface 
that  w'asn’t  designed  for 
your  device.  Links  are  too 
small.  Pop-up  navigation 


can  require  patience  and  a 
delicate  touch.  By  contrast, 
apps  have  navigation  that 
was  designed  for  touch¬ 
screens  from  the  start.  To 
reach  the  next  page,  just 
swipe  your  finger  across  the 
screen.  Navigation  is  bigger 
and  easier  to  tap. 

So,  as  the  market  moves 
from  desktop  to  mobile, 
does  that  mean  your  publi¬ 
cation  should  shift  resources 
fi-om  the  Web  to  apps? 

The  answer,  for  now,  is  a 
bit  more  complicated  than 
yes  or  no.  The  reason  is 
HTML5,  w'hich  can  format 
your  existing  w^ebsite  into  a 
tablet-friendly  layout,  with 


swiping  and  simplified  nav¬ 
igation.  The  promise  of 
HTML5  is  that  you  can  run 
one  site  and  present  it  in 
appropriate  ways  to  readers 
regardless  of  which  device 
they  are  using.  But  is  it 
ready  for  prime  time? 

“The  browser  will  ulti¬ 
mately  win,”  said  USA 
Today  mobile  product  man¬ 
ager  Emil  Morrow,  “whether 
it’s  HTML5  remains  to  be 
seen.” 


Pros  and  Cons 

Here’s  why  you  might  use 
HTML5  instead  of  building 
a  native  app: 


HTML5  is  generally 
cheaper  than  building  an 
app  and  will  allow  you  to 
unify  your  efforts  onto  a  sin¬ 
gle  platform.  Readers  benefit 
because  they  don’t  need  to 
locate  the  app  in  the  App 
Store  and  enter  their  pass¬ 
word  to  install  the  app  just  to 
find  your  content.  But  per¬ 
haps  most  importantly, 
HTML5  eliminates  the  30 
percent  fee  that  publishers 
must  pay  Apple  for  every 
subscription  sale  made  from 
within  their  iOS  apps. 

Another  benefit  of  opti¬ 
mizing  your  current  website 
for  tablet-based  browsers  is 
that  you  don’t  need  to  bire 


HTMLS  interacts  with  smartphone  and  tabiet-based  browsers  to  deiiver  optimal  user  experience  regardless 
of  device. 
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Platform  Comparison 

iOS 

Android 

BlackBerry 

WebOS 

Windows  8 

Products 

iPadl,  iPad2 

Many;  leading 
sellers  are 
Samsung  Tab, 
Motorola  Xoom 

PlayBook 

TouchPad 

Launching 

2012 

Market  Share 

60% 

30% 

7% 

discounted 

N/A 

Screen 

9.7"  1 024  X  768 

Many,  10.1  "Tab 
and  Xoom  are 
1280x800;  7"  • 

Tab  is  1024x600 

7",  1024x600 

9.7",  1024x760 

N/A 

Battery  Life 

10  hours 

Various;  top  sell¬ 
ers  7-9  hours 

10  hours 

8.5  hours 

N/A 

the  new  staff  necessary  to 
build  an  app.  Brendan 
Clear)'  is  project  manager 
for  Atom  Apps,  a  New 
York-based  mobile  devel¬ 
opment  company.  “If  you 
have  a  website  and  a  Web 
developer,  you’re  ready  to 
go,”  Cleary  said.  “You  don’t 
need  one  iOS  developer  and 
one  Android  developer  to 
launch  on  both  platforms.” 

Many  users  still  go  direct¬ 
ly  to  websites,  even  on 
tablets,  rather  than  launch¬ 
ing  apps.  “Even  publishers 
with  well-designed  and  rel¬ 
atively  popular  apps  often 
see  that  they  receive  much 
more  traffic  via  their  web¬ 
site  than  via  their  apps,” 
said  Quinten  Farmer,  vice 
president  of  operations  at 
OnSwipe,  a  company  that 
offers  nearly  turnkey 
HTMLS  launches  to  pub¬ 
lishers  (see  sidebar). 

There’s  one  key  reason 
publishers  may  choose  to 
build  a  native  app  instead: 
flexibility.  An  HTMLS  site 
that  covers  Android  devices 


would  need  to  account  for 
multiple  screen  resolutions, 
which  means  optimizing 
layouts  and  ads  for  some 
devices  but  not  others.  You 
can  avoid  this  problem  by 
making  your  HTMLS  site 
specific  to  one  device,  such 
as  the  iPad,  but  then  you 
still  need  an  Android  app, 
or  you  leave  out  the  grow¬ 
ing  Android  user  base. 

“Screen  resolution  and 
size  differences  are  going  to 
be  an  impediment,”  Clear)' 
said.  “With  HTMLS  and  ad 
standards,  it  is  likely  that 
you  are  not  delivering  the 
best  ad  experience  to  all 
phones  and  tablets.” 

Native  apps  are  also  more 
flexible  in  how  they  inter¬ 
act  with  the  device’s  hard¬ 
ware  and  other  functions. 
For  instance,  native  apps 
can  control  more  system 
memory,  meaning  they  can 
load  more  content  for 
offline  viewing.  They  can 
also  easily  interact  with  the 
device’s  GPS,  calendar,  and 
camera;  these  features 
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The  Daily  and  Slate  are  two  early  adapters  of  HTMLS-based  websites. 
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won’t  matter  for  many 
news  sites,  but  they  might 
be  the  piece  that  differenti¬ 
ates  you  from  competitors 
—  for  example,  you  could 
use  the  GPS  to  deliver 
readers  hyperlocal  news. 

But  then  again,  saving 
that  30  percent  fee  is  cer¬ 
tainly  appealing. 

Making  the  Choice 

One  of  my  consulting 
clients  is  launching  a  niche 
news  startup.  He  recently 
had  to  choose  between  build¬ 
ing  native  apps  and  building 
an  HTML5  site.  My  advice  to 
him  was  to  go  native  for  now, 
and  see  how  the  HTML5 
ecosystem  develops.  That 


advice  weis  specific  to  his 
needs  —  a  fairly  sophisticat¬ 
ed  and  precisely  designed 
presentation  of  news  in  his 
niche,  in  which  the  tablet 
experience  is  the  main  way 
readers  will  get  to  know  the 
brand,  and  in  which  Android 
is  also  important. 

But  there  are  reasons  you 
might  make  the  other 
choice,  based  on  your  spe¬ 
cific  needs.  An  important 
consideration  is  who  man¬ 
ages  the  relationship  with 
your  readers. 

David  Anthony  is  co¬ 
founder  of  Bondi  Digital, 
which  helps  magazines 
publish  digital  collections 
from  their  existing  archives. 
Clients  include  Rolling 


Stone  and  Playboy.  With 
this  type  of  product,  main¬ 
taining  brand  control  is 
especially  important,  and 
subscriber  fees  may  be  sig¬ 
nificant  —  both  reasons  to 
be  open  to  alternatives  to 
apps,  in  which  someone 
else  (usually  Apple)  is  the 
gateway  betw'een  you  and 
your  readers,  and  you  pay  a 
percentage  off  the  top  of 
your  subscription  sales. 

“Magazines  traditionally 
look  to  build  direct  long¬ 
term  relationships  with 
subscribers  that  often  last 
many  years,”  Anthony  said. 
“Going  through  our  HTML5 
Web  app  allows  the  maga¬ 
zine  publisher  to  continue  to 
directly  build  and  manage 


its  relationships  with  its 
reader  base.”  And  saves 
them  that  30  percent  fee. 

Anthony  doesn’t  think  the 
choice  between  HTML5 
websites  or  native  apps  is 
all  or  nothing,  but  rather 
that  it  depends  on  the  con¬ 
tent  and  business  model  of 
the  product:  “Maybe  the 
larger  question  is:  Do  the 
two  approaches  co-exist?” 

You  also  might  gravitate 
toward  HTML5  if  you  see 
the  tablet  market  as  a  side¬ 
line  for  your  brand,  for  now, 
and  want  a  quick  and  easy 
way  to  launch  a  solid  prod¬ 
uct  there.  The  more  specific 
and  customized  an  experi¬ 
ence  you  want,  the  more 
native  apps  make  sense. 

And  finally,  how  you  feel 
about  Android’s  position  in 
the  market  is  a  factor.  Not 
even  OnSwipe’s  HTML5 
sites  are  guaranteed  to 
work  properly  on  any  plat¬ 
form  other  than  iPad. 

So,  as  a  question  within  a 
question,  how  much  should 
you  care  about  Android?  I 
think  there’s  value  in  show¬ 
ing  that  you’re  not  wedded 
to  one  platform.  This  can  be 
a  big  factor  for  some 
brands.  For  example,  if  you 
run  a  site  that  impartially 
covers  tech  companies,  it 
may  be  embarrassing  to 
have  only  an  iPad  app  and 
not  an  Android  app. 

But  it’s  also  true  that  the 
iPad  dominates  not  only 
tablet  sales,  but  tablet  Web 
use  statistics.  Whether  tbe 
modest  increase  in  poten¬ 
tial  audience  that  you  get 
from  having  an  Android 
version  is  worth  the  addi¬ 
tional  development  con¬ 
siderations  is  a  question 
that  your  brand  has  to 
decide  for  itself. 

The  tablet  market  is  a 


OnSwipe  Aims  to  Make  HTML5  Easy 

What  if  I  told  you  that  you  can  have  a  freedom  it  gives  them  from  app  stores  and 
tablet-optimized  HTML5  site  a  half  hour  their  revenue  splits, 
from  the  time  you  read  this  article?  Speed  "Our  goal  is  to  do  the  'heavy  lifting'  of 
and  ease  of  use  are  exactly  what  OnSwipe  building  and  delivering  this  seamless  expe- 
promises.  rience,  so  that  publishers  can  focus  on  what 

The  New  York-based  startup  allows  pub-  they  do  best,"  Farmer  said, 
lishers  to  sign  up  for  free;  its  business  So,  who  should  (and  shouldn't)  sign  up?  In 
model  is  based  on  an  advertising  revenue  my  opinion,  an  HTML5  site  developed  by 
share.  Once  you  sign  up,  OnSwipe  renders  OnSwipe  is  best  used  as  a  sideline  to  your 
an  HTML5  version  of  your  existing  site  to  existing  website.  You-Xan  customize  how 
visitors  who  are  using  tablets,  complete  your  content  is  displayed,  but  it's  harder  to 
with  page  swiping,  and  a  look  and  feel  that  customize  functionality.  Also,  OnSwipe  is 
appears  customized  for  your  tablet.  guaranteed  to  work  only  with  the  iPad. 

To  see  OnSwipe  in  action,  launch  your  Farmer  points  out  that  the  iPad  represents 
tablet's  Web  browser  and  visit  Slate.com,  about  98  percent  of  U.S.  tablet  Web  traffic. 
Forbes.com,  or  any  of  the  thousands  of  "As  these  numbers  shift  and  a  potential  iPad 
other  sites  that  have  signed  up  for  competitor  begins  to  emerge,  we  will  re- 
Oj^Swipe.  Or,  visit  a  personal  WordPress  evaluate  our  device  support  plans  accord- 
site;  the  blogging  giant  uses  OnSwipe  for  Ingly,"  Farmer  said. 

its  tablet  users.  If  you  are  planning  a  tablet-specific  expe- 

"The  interest  in  our  platform  has  come  rience,  you  will  have  the  most  flexibility  in 
from  an  incredibly  diverse  range  of  publica-  presentation  and  features  with  a  native  app. 
tions,"  said  Quinten  Farmer,  OnSwipe's  vice  You  could  also  build  your  own  customized 
president  of  operations.  Partners  range  HTML5  experience.  These  options  will  cost 
from  big  companies  such  as  Hearst  to  indi-  more  and  take  longer,  which  is  the  price  you 
vidual  bloggers,  many  of  whom  value  the  pay  for  having  it  your  way. 
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Native  Apps  vs.  Web  Apps 


Native  App 

The  most  control  over  user 
experience.  Once  users 
install  an  app,  it's  there  on 
the  screen  as  a  reminder  of 
your  service.  Performance 
can  be  better  optimized. 


Revenue  share  with  the 
App  Store.  You  must  build 
(and  update)  an  app  for 
each  platform  you  want  to 
support. 


Users  can  visit  your  site 
directly  without  download¬ 
ing  an  app  (and  without 
the  App  Store  taking  a 
share  of  revenue).  The 
same  site  works  on  all 
tablets. 


Less  control  over  the  user 
experience.  Potential  per¬ 
formance  issues. 


Standard  Web 

The  simplest  to  imple¬ 
ment —  this  is  just  a 
simplified  website. 


The  least  optimized 
and  feature-rich 
approach;  only  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  simplest 
displays  of  content. 


fast-changing  one,  but  at 
press  time,  serious  rivals  for 
the  iPad  were  still  hard  to 
find.  A  number  of  Android 
tablets  stack  up  well  in 
specs,  but  none  is  in  the 
same  ballpark  when  it 
comes  to  sales  and  usage. 
Every  non-Apple  tablet  on 
the  market,  combined, 
accounts  for  less  than  one 
out  of  20  tablet  pageviews, 
with  iPads  providing  the 
other  19. 

Sales  of  the  HP  TouchPad 
were  so  weak  that  it  was  killed 
just  weeks  after  launching  to 
great  fanfare.  Sales  of  the 
BlackBerry  PlayBook  have 
also  been  slow. 

If  you  focus  your  attention 
and  resources  on  only 
the  iPad,  you  would  not  be 
alone  in  that  choice.  The 
Associated  Press,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  planning  a  feature 
called  iCircular  that  will 
bring  coupons  and  other  ad 
features  to  mobile  devices.  It 
is  being  built  natively  for  iOS 
but  will  be  offered  in  one- 
size-fits-all  HTML5  for 
Android  and  other  platforms. 


“Going  through  our  HTML5  Web 
app  allows  the  magazine  publisher 
to  continue  to  directly  build  and 
manage  its  relationships  with  its 

reader  base.” 


And  What  About ... 

I  had  a  question  in  the 
back  of  my  mind  as  I 
researched  this  article,  and 
you  may  have  the  same 
question.  And  that  is,  is  my 
regular  website  good 
enough?  The  tablet  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  good  at  Web 
browsing,  isn’t  it?  So 
maybe  we  should  just  give 
users  the  same  experience 
that  they’d  see  on  a  desktop 
or  laptop. 

I  asked  each  of  the 
experts  I  consulted  that 
question,  and  almost  all  of 
them  said  no.  USA  Today's 
Morrow’s  opinion  is  repre¬ 
sentative;  “Users  expect 


the  e.xperience  to  be  opti¬ 
mized  for  the  device.” 

However,  it’s  w'orth 
pointing  out  that  for  some 
products,  a  simple,  old- 
fashioned  website  may  be 
fine.  APNews.com,  for 
instance,  has  a  standard 
Web  interface  that  works 
well  for  not  only  smart¬ 
phones,  but  more  basic- 
feature  phones.  Alerts, 
scores,  weather  reports  — 
all  can  be  presented  with¬ 
out  sophisticated  layouts  or 
user  interfaces. 

In  the  1990s,  forward- 
thinking  media  compa¬ 
nies  began  to  decouple 
their  production  process 


from  the  end  product; 
they  recognized  that 
reporters  weren’t  writing 
stories  for  the  paper;  they 
were  writing  stories  for 
the  paper  and  the  Web. 
Whatever  technology 
choices  you  make  today  — 
apps,  HTML5,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Web,  or  something 
else  —  the  hard  work  of 
decoupling  the  “what” 
from  the  “how”  has 
already  happened  in  most 
cases.  So  the  good  news  is 
you  can  explore  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  these 
options  without  needing 
to  fundamentally  redefine 
your  company’s  mission. 
They  are  all  different 
methods  of  achieving  the 
same  thing:  a  connection 
with  your  audience  that 
brings  value  to  you  and  to 
your  readers.  a 

Keith  Jordan  is  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  Upstream  Digital  Media,  a 
consulting  business  that focuses 
on  digital  products  for  media 
companies.  Visit  Upstream: 
UpstreamDigitalMedia.com 
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ITH  PRINT  ADVERTISING  ON  THE  DECLINE,  publishers  are 
looking  more  and  more  to  online  advertising  to  make  up  for 
lost  revenue.  But  before  they  can  charge  premium  prices  for 
online  advertising,  they  need  to  show  that  their  website  can 
drive  traffic.  By  exploring  areas  such  as  search  engine  optimization,  social 
media,  and  quick  response  codes,  newspapers  are  finding  ways  to  attract 
more  readers,  and  advertisers,  to  their  sites. 


Content  Is  Still  King 

According  to  online  managing  editor  Jimmy  Orr,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  website  (LATimes.com)  has  seen  a  consistent 
35  percent  increase  in  page  views  every  month  when  com¬ 
paring  year-over-year  numbers  from  March  to  July.  In  July, 
the  site  hit  a  traffic  record,  surpassing  5  million  views  in  25 
daNS.  It  is  consistently  in  the  top  10  most-visited  news  sites. 

“Our  overarching  strategv’  is  to  continue  producing  the 
w'orld-class,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  enterprise  journalism  that 
(we)  are  known  for,  but  w'e  are  also  much  more  aggressively 
covering  the  new's  in  real  time  —  in  Internet  time,”  Orr  said. 

“Advertisers  are  reacting  to  our  increased  reach  with 
both  local  audiences  and  with  key  demographics,”  said 
John  O’Loughlin,  the  paper’s  chief  revenue  officer/execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  advertising  and  marketing.  “These 
demographics  and  local  geographies  are  alw'ays  attractive 
to  our  advertising  clients,  are  helping  us  prospect  new’ 
ones,  and  we  are  monetizing  the  grovv'th  accordingly.” 

Suki  Dardarian,  managing  editor  of  new’s  coverage  and 
enterprise  for  The  Seattle  Times,  said  the  biggest  asset  for 
their  website  (SeattleTimes.com)  was  also  their  content. 
“The  readers  have  to  care  about  the  stories  we  produce,” 
she  said.  “We  create  great  journalism  in  print  and  online.” 

According  to  an  Omniture  report,  SeattleTimes.com 
averages  more  than  51  million  page  views  a  month. 

The  paper  is  also  crossing  into  the  mobile  technology 
world  by  prov'iding  a  mobile  site  and  various  applications, 
such  as  a  Universitv’  of  Washington  sports  app.  “One  of  our 
biggest  areas  of  traffic  is  college  sports,”  Dardarian  said. 

A  recent  redesign  of  its  site’s  home  page  included 
emphasis  on  important  news  stories  and  creating  a  hierar¬ 
chy  for  storv'  layout. 


Be  Language  Experts 

As  senior  editor  of  online  operations  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times,  John  Schlander’s  job  is  to  “play  around  with 
words  and  see  what  is  performing,”  which  is  another  way 
of  sav'ing  the  paper  has  embraced  search  engine  optimiza¬ 
tion  (SEO)  for  TampaBay.com. 

In  June  2010,  Schlander  and  former  TampaBay.com 
brand  manager  Sonia  Meisenheimer  set  out  to  learn  more 
about  SEO.  At  the  SMX  Advanced  Seattle  2010  confer¬ 
ence,  they  saw  a  booth  for  Optify,  a  Seattle-based  company 
that  helps  businesses  use  SEO  and  social  media  to  drive 
more  Web  traffic  and  leads. 


“Our  eyes  lit  up,”  Schlander  said.  “We  had  a  big  dj’namic 
website,  but  we  needed  the  tools.  For  us,  Optify  was  very 
organized  and  easy  to  use.” 

Optify'  CEO  and  co-founder  Brian  Goffman  said  partner¬ 
ing  with  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  meant  working  with  real¬ 
time  and  breaking  new's.  “It  was  a  different  kind  of  game,” 
he  said.  “We  didn’t  know  how  or  what  (certain  stories) 
were  going  to  rank.” 

Goffman  said  the  paper  was  not  getting  the  traffic  it  need¬ 
ed  for  a  site  that  should  be  more  prominent.  “When  you  pri¬ 
oritize  SEO,  it  comes  in  conflict  with  high-editorial  views, 
but  John  rolled  out  a  system  for  wTiters  to  see  where  their 
articles  ranked.  For  example,  searching  ‘website’  versus 
‘web  site’  vv'ill  yield  different  search  results.  Writers  should 
be  using  wording  and  expressions  that  people  are  searching 
for,  and  those  won’t  necessarily  go  by  the  stylebook.” 

“There  are  some  industry*  grovv'ing  pains  betvv’een  the 
print  and  Web  relationship,”  Schlander  said.  “News  organ¬ 
izations  need  to  re-create  their  business  model  and  be  less 
resistant  to  Web  strategj’.  SEO  is  an  opportunify'  for  that.  I 
say,  ‘Don’t  be  afraid.  SEO  is  not  the  death  of  good  w'riting.’” 

Instead,  he  said  journalists  could  still  be  creative  when  it 
comes  to  SEO:  in  keywords,  Web  headlines,  page  titles, 
and  URLs.  “We  just  have  to  be  smart  with  it.  After  all,  we 
are  experts  with  language  and  words.” 

Since  starting  their  SEO  efforts  in  2008,  the  average 
number  of  unique  visitors  to  TampaBay.com  and  sister- 
site  PolitiFact.com  has  more  than  doubled.  As  of  July  2011, 
the  number  was  4.2  million  compared  to  1.8  million  three 
years  ago. 

“Everyone  is  talking  about  social  media,  but  at 
TampaBay.com,  only  5  percent  of  our  traffic  is  from  a 
social  media  site,”  Schlander  said.  “We’re  getting  way  more 
traffic  with  links,  search  engines,  and  direct  loads.” 

Schlander  is  also  working  on  using  SEO  to  drive  revenue. 

“Ultimately,  that’s  how  we’re  judged,”  Goffman  said. 


.  “Writers  should  be  using 
wording  and  e.xpressions 
that  people  are  searching  for, 
and  those  won’t  necessarily 
go  by  the  stylebook.” 

Brian  Goffman 
Optify  CEO  and  co-founder 
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In  Millions 


“Have  we  converted  the  traffic  to  customers?  What  John 
needed  was  to  take  his  local  traffic  and  make  them  long¬ 
term  customers.” 

An  example  is  TampaBay.com/thingstodo,  a  part  of  the 
site  that  specifically  targets  the  local  audience  by  listing 
weekend  events,  free  acti\ities  for  kids,  and  things  to  do 
with  family  and  friends  —  from  food  and  dining,  music, 
deals ,  and  shopping,  date  night,  and  Florida  travel. 
According  to  Schlander,  it’s  a  hit  with  advertisers.  There’s 
also  a  free  smartphone  application  that  users  can  dowmload 
to  connect  with  the  area’s  best  events,  restaurants,  and 
attractions  as  well  as  receive  special  deals  and  coupons. 

“We  always  had  (the  inforrhation)  in  print,  but  now  it’s 
open  to  more  users  with  the  Internet,”  Schlander  said. 
“Technologj’  is  helping  us.” 

Protect  Your  Brand 

More  and  more  newspapers  are  using  QR  codes  as  a  way 
to  direct  readers  from  the  print  product  to  online 
resources.  In  a  recent  comScore  study,  14  million  mobile 
users  in  the  U.S.  scanned  a  QR  code  in  June,  representing 
6.2  percent  of  the  total  mobile  audience.  The  study  also 
indicated  users  were  most  likely  to  scan  codes  found  in 
newspapers/ magazines  and  on  product  packaging. 

ViteroQR,  based  in  Cleveland,  focuses  on  creating  suc¬ 
cessful  technical  and  marketing  strategies  for  deploying 
the  QR  code  to  clients.  The  company  is  also  the  North 
American  distributor  for  Denso,  inventor  of  the  QR  code. 
CEO  and  founder  Michael  Balas  said,  “We  protect  your 
brand  and  make  sure  it’s  a  positive,  successful,  and  thor¬ 
ough  campaign.” 

Before  embarking  on  a  QR  campaign,  Balas  said  busi¬ 
nesses  should  ask,  “What  can  I  do  with  my  QR  code  to 
make  it  successful  in  a  variety  of  devices  with  a  variety  of 
QR  apps?  It  all  starts  with  that  QR  code  being  scanned 
successfully  and  as  frequently  as  possible.” 

Balas  recently  worked  with  The  Plain-Dealer  in  Cleveland. 
“We  have  on  blinders  that  codes  are  used  just  for  marketing, 
but  there’s  so  much  more  to  them.  We  put  a  code  at  the  bot- 
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tom  of  a  story.  When  you  scan  it,  it  takes  you  to  the  website 
to  find  videos  and  images.  We  were  able  to  track  hour-by- 
hour  to  see  how  many  times  that  code  was  scanned.” 

He  said  it  created  a  “hand-held  online  experience.” 

“The  paper  is  the  starting  point,”  Balas  said.  “QR  codes 
aren’t  a  threat.  It’s  a  complementary'  relationship.” 

Balas  recently  pjesented  two  webinars  with  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America,  where  he  went  over 
the  details  of  how  publishers  could  use  QR  codes.  There 
was  so  much  interest  that  Balas  was  asked  to  put  on  a 
demonstration  at  a  third  webinar. 

“The  number  one  question  was  how  to  monetize  it,”  he 
said.  “You  can  put  the  codes  in  your  auto  section,  classifieds, 
real  estate,  food,  and  travel.  If  the  codes  are  done  right, 
business  vdll  grow  by  getting  more  eyeballs  on  the  pajjers.” 

Balas  said  QR  codes  are  valuable  to  both  print  and 
online  readers.  “Those  sitting  at  a  computer  are  surfers, 
but  those  who  scan  a  code  want  more  information,”  he 
said.  “They’re  called  hunters;  they’re  looking  for  something 
specific  to  satisfy  an  immediate  need.  Newspapers  need  to 
become  accustomed  to  that  market. 

“All  trends  to  drive  traffic  are  basically  saying,  ‘Come  look 
at  me!”’  Balas  said.  “QR  codes  are  a  much  more  direct 
approach  to  that.  If  they  can  see  it,  they  can  scan  it.  Those 
plav'ing  wdth  codes  w  ant  to  learn  more  on  what  they  just  saw.” 

Become  the  Point  of  Discovery 

when  The  Seattle  Times  partnered  with  Outbrain  in 
2009,  the  paper  saw  results  right  away.  “We  saw  a  rise  in 
numbers  with  click-throughs  and  page  views,”  said  Heidi 
de  Laubenfels,  deputy'  managing  editor  of  strategy’  and 
product  development. 

Outbrain’s  strategy  is  based  on  being  a  content  discovery 
platform  by  automatically  linking  readers  to  the  paper’s 
best  content  w’ithin  the  site  and  to  articles  on  other  sites 
that  pay  for  distribution.  In  return,  papers  share  in  the 
proceeds  and  develop  a  new'  revenue  stream.  In  one  step, 
readers  get  a  more  personalized  data-driven  selection  of 
content  while  papers  see  increases  in  website  traffic,  rev¬ 
enue,  and  reader  loyalty. 

When  readers  come  to  the  paper’s  website  and  click  on  a 
story,  they  will  see  two  sets  of  links  at  the  bottom  of  the 
article.  On  the  left  will  be  four  to  five  links  leading  readers 
to  other  interesting  Seattle  Times  stories,  allowing  them  to 
stay  on  the  site  and  read  more  content.  The  free  service 
continues  to  help  sites  drive  more  traffic  and  increase 
click-through  rates.  On  the  right  is  a  handful  of  links  paid 
for  by  a  third  party.  Instead  of  banners  or  other  distracting 
images,  the  links  direct  to  other  content. 
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According  to  Outbrain  chief  operating  officer  David 
Sasson,  by  combining  both  editorial  and  revenue,  driving 
Web  traffic  is  a  joint  business  decision. 

Outbrain  s  revenue  model,  along  with  its  simplicitv’,  is 
what  attracted  the  paper  to  them,  said  de  Laubenfels.  “As 
the  website  continued  to  grow  year  after  year,  w-e  chose  to 
respond  and  expand  with  it,”  she  said.  “In  the  digital  realm, 
the  more  experimentation,  the  better.” 

“We  found  that  readers  don't  want  to  read  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again,”  Sasson  said.  “So,  we  find  what  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  people,  what  kind  of  content  is  being  read  or  what 
articles  have  already  been  read,  and  we  keep  it  fresh.” 

Another  company  keeping  content  fresh  is  Vertical 
Acuitv'.  Its  goal:  “unGoogling  the  Web.”  CEO  Gregg 
Freishtat  said  over  the  last  five  years,  search  engines  have 
become  so  good  at  finding  and  providing  content  that  it’s 
become  bad  news  for  publishers.  “A  back  button  is  actual¬ 
ly  the  discover  button.  When  you  leave  a  website,  you  actu¬ 
ally  want  more,  not  less,”  he  said.  “Instead  of  moving  from 
site  to  site,  become  the  point  of  discoverv’.  By  bringing  the 
content  to  your  site,  consumers  will  spend  less  time  on 
Yahoo!  and  Google,  and  spend  more  time  on  your  site,” 
Vertical  Acuitv’  does  that  in  two  w'ays.  A  digital  curation 
engine  allows  editors  to  drag-and-drop  the  Web’s  highest- 
performing  content  onto  their  site  in  real  time.  Editors  also 
have  control  over  when,  where,  and  how  content  appears. 
The  second  asset  is  the  company’s  partner  management 
features,  which  helps  publishers  monetize  content  they 


“We  found  readers  don’t 
want  to  read  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again.” 

David  Sasson 

Outbrain  chief  operating  officer 


don’t  ovvTi  on  their  sites  and  svTidicate  their  content  to  sites 
they  don’t  own.  Publishers  can  invite  and  sign  up  new'  part¬ 
ners,  manage  and  track  existing  partnerships,  and  grow 
revenue  from  both  groups. 

Currently,  Vertical  Acuity  has  a  netw'ork  of  100  sites.  “On 
average,  these  sites  saw'  a  15  to  35  percent  increase  in  page 
v'iew's,”  Freishtat  said.  By  early  ne.xt  year,  he  expects  his  net- 
w'ork  to  grow  to  1,000  sites.  Freishtat  is  also  in  talks  w'ith 
several  large  newspaper  groups,  including  finalizing  plans 
for  a  launch  with  boston.com,  home  of  The  Boston  Globe. 

“The  long-term  vision  is  for  publishers  to  re-engage  w'ith 
their  audience,  to  have  readers  not  start  at  Google,  but  at 
their  site,”  Freishtat  said.  “And  to  have  someone  stay  on 
that  site,  publishers  need  to  expand  their  content,  meaning 
get  your  content  out  there  and  getting  other  content  in.  It’s 
critical  publishers  present  a  better  experience,  so  readers 
come  to  them  first.” 


Focus  on  Newspaper  Loyalty 

In  a  recent  analysis  performed  by  comScore  for  the  NAA, 
newspaper  publishers  attracted  an  average  monthly  audi¬ 
ence  of  110  million  unique  v'isitors  ages  18  and  older  to 
their  websites  during  its  second  quarter  —  nearly  65  per¬ 
cent  of  all  adult  Internet  users.  The  same  figures  also 
demonstrated  the  high  engagement  of  website  visitors, 
w'ho  generated  an  average  of  4.1  billion  views  each  month. 

“The  credibilitj'  associated  with  newspapers  and  strong 
new'spaper  brands  clearly  carries  over  to  the  online  environ¬ 
ment  —  distinguishing  newspaper  sites  from  other 
sources,”  said  John  Sturm,  former  NAA  president  and  CEO. 

comScore  v'ice  president  of  industry'  analysis  Andrew 
Lipsman  said  the  increase  in  website  traffic  could  have 
been  due  to  current  events.  “We  saw  big  spikes  this  May 
attributed  to  the  royal  w'edding  and  the  death  of  Osama 
bin  Laden;  both  were  big  events,”  he  said. 

Lipsman  said  by  using  a  rating  service  such  as  comScore, 
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publishers  can  understand  strategies  and  revenue  stream. 
“We  provide  competitive  analysis  inside  and  outside  the 
company  and  audience  measurement,  such  as  demograph¬ 
ics  and  behavior  profiles.  Our  data  is  often  used  for  online 
advertising  and  media  planning.” 

Lipsman  said  publishers  shouldn’t  ignore  social  media. 
“There  is  a  value  to  having  your  brand  in  front  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  each  time  they  check  their  Facebook.  It  puts  the 
paper  on  the  top  of  their  mind.  Each  time  someone  uses 
the  Internet,  37  percent  of  those  sessions  visit  Facebook.” 

But  publishers  could  be  missing  out  on  that  opportunity. 
"'The  New  York  Times  Facebook  only  has  1.5  million  followers 
compared  to  other  brands  that  may  have  5  million,”  Lipsrtlan 
said.  “It  doesn’t  match  what  the  loyalty  should  be  at.” 

Directing  Traffic 

With  so  many  areas  to  e.xplore,  what  is  one  secret  indus¬ 
try  insiders  want  publishers  to  know? 

“Publishers  should  work  with  one  another  to  get  their 
content  out  to  as  many  people  as  possible,”  Freishtat  said. 

“Get  a  healthy  mix  of  personality’  behind  the  waiting,” 
Sasson  said.  “Readers  gravitate  more  to  analysis/opinion 
pieces  instead  of  just  a  piece  reporting  the  facts.  They  want  a 
fresh  angle.  It’s  also  helpfiil  for  writers  to  use  Twitter  to  tweet 


“There  is  a  value  to  having 
your  brand  in  front  of  the 
customer  each  time  they 
check  their  Facebook.” 

Andrew  Lipsman 
comScore  vice  president 
of  industry  analysis 


content  and  link  to  the  w'ebsite.  People  like  to  follow  people.” 

Sasson  also  said  just  by  adding  imageiy-  to  a  story’,  it 
could  result  in  a  25  percent  increase  in  click-through  rates 
compared  to  just  a  regular  te.xt  link. 

“Create  content  that  gets  discovered,”  Gktffrnan  said. 
“Distribution  plays  a.  big  part  in  how  content  is  found. 
Readers  have  a  huge  choice  on  what  they  want  to  read 
now’;  we  have  to  make  it  more  accessible  to  them  —  use 
Tw’itter  to  promote  your  content  or  connect  searches  with 
social  media.” 

To  those  in  the  newsroom  who  may  be  skeptical  about 
these  Web  tactics,  27-year  news  veteran  Schlander  said  there 
are  e.xciting  possibilities  by  integrating  print  and  online  oper¬ 
ations.  “Every’  improvement  we’ve  made  is  seen  in  our  traffic 
growth,  and  that’s  due  to  our  change  in  thinking.”  g 
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Breaking  news  stories  on 
your  website  is  so  2007- 
Today  it’s  all  about  social 
media,  promoting  your 
“brand,”  and  maxing  out 
your  Twitter  stream.  If  you’re  loud 
enough,  you  might  just  break  through 
the  chatter  and  gain  some  recognition 
for  yourself,  but  will  any  of  this  actu¬ 
ally  move  the  needle? 

Social  media  has  been  integrated 
into  just  about  eveiy  facet  of  eveiyday 
life,  and  newspapers  around  the  world 
have  jumped  on  the  bandwagon  in 
hopes  of  cashing  in.  The  theory  is  that 
social  networks  will  help  you  connect 
with  readers,  acquire  paid  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  generate  better  stories, 
but  how?  The  words  “likes,”  “follow¬ 
ers,”  “engagement,”  and  “influence” 
have  been  heavily  discussed,  but  is 
social  media  really  the  godsend  news¬ 
papers  have  been  searching  for? 

Two-Way  Street 

As  a  “digital  first”  media  company. 
Journal  Register  Co.  is  leading  the 
battle  cry  in  favor  of  social  media.  The 
company’s  social  efforts  are  headed 


up  under  the  expertise  and  guidance 
of  veteran  journalist  Steve  Buttiy, 
JRC’s  director  of  social  media  and 
engagement.  “Media  need  to  go 
where  the  people  are,”  Buttiy  said, 
instead  of  “pleading  for  them  to  come 
to  the  platforms  on  which  we  built 
our  business  models.” 

Before  newspapers  start  using 
social  media,  they  first  must  under¬ 
stand  that  the  platform  is  a  means  of 
multi-way  dialogue.  Buttiy  specified 
that  JRC’s  social  media  channels  are 
not  forums  for  one-way  streams  of 
headlines  and  links.  If  fans  and  fol¬ 
lowers  aren’t  regularly  commenting 
or  retweeting  your  posts,  your  strate¬ 
gy  probably  isn’t  as  effective  as  it 
could  be,  Buttiy  said. 

At  Freedom  Communications  — 
another  media  company  making  big 
plays  in  the  social  arena  —  communi¬ 
cations  consultant  Eric  Morgan 
emphasized  that  Facebook  and 
Twitter  are  new  tools  for  understand¬ 
ing  what  customers  expect  from  their 
newspaper. 

“The  customer  owns  social.  We  just 
play  host  and  participate  in  it.  It’s  an 
opportunity  to  listen,  ask  questions. 


learn  what  our  customers  want  from 
us,  then  adapt  cur  newsgathering 
and  business  operations  around 
those  insights,”  Morgan  said.  The 
influence  of  social  media  requires 
newspapers  to  go  where  audiences 
are  going  and  actively  engage  them 
in  conversation.  “If  we  don’t,  we  risk 
not  remaining  relevant  or  missing 
opportunities  to  reach  new  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

Savvy  reporters  can  take  advantage 
of  social  media  to  find  stoiy  topics 
that  readers  actually  care  about.  Matt 
DeRienzo,  group  editor  for  JRC’s 
Connecticut  newspapers,  created  a 
story  using  a  local  man’s  frustrated 
tweets  about  the  slow  response  of 
power  restoration  following  Hurricane 
Irene  in  late  August.  The  man  had  a 
late-night  Twitter  rant,  and  DeRienzo 
took  action  —  pulling  the  tweets 
together  into  a  quick  story  combined 
with  his  own  writing. 

Social  Media 
Should  Be  Social 

There  are  no  rules  when  it  comes  to 
engaging  your  customers  through 
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social  networks,  although  many  news 
organizations  have  chosen  to  issue 
their  own  set  of  guidelines  for 
employees  to  follow.  These  typically 
include  such  topics  as  using  common 
sense,  practicing  good  journalism, 
and  not  compromising  the  ethical 
integrity  of  the  parent  company.  But 
Buttry  said  a  newspaper’s  social 
accounts  need  to  be  about  more  than 
following  the  code  of  ethics  —  they 
need  to  be  engaging  and  personable. 

No  one  wants  to  be  robotic  and 
mundane  in  real  life,  so  why  make 
social  media  that  way?  An  endless 
stream  of  headlines  and  links  is 
boring.  Do  your  audience  a  favor 
and  consider  developing  a  voice  and 
personality  for  your  organization.  A 
good  example  of  this  is  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  character  Colonel  Tribune, 
an  offshoot  of  the  main  Tribune 
social  media  accounts  created  by 
Daniel  Honigman.  The  colonel  is  “a 
man  about  town  in  Chicago.  He’s 
also  a  more  gentlemanly  version  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,”  according  to 
his  Facebook  profile.  Once  the  voice 
is  established,  make  sure  everyone 
responsible  for  the  social  media 
accounts  has  the  information  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  that  distinct  voice 
and  personality. 

Mandy  Jenkins,  Huffington  Post 
Politics  social  news  editor  and  for¬ 
mer  social  media  editor  with  TBD, 
described  the  social  media  voice  she 
used  for  @TBD  on  her  blog. 

How  to  Self- 
Promote 


Tips  from  Steve  Buttry  on  how 
to  promote  social  media  in  print 
and  online: 

•  Include  usernames  with  bylines 
in  the  newspaper. 

•  Include  staff  members’  Twitter 
links  with  their  stories  on  the 
website. 

•  “About  us”  and  “Contact  us” 
pages  should  include  links  to  a 
Twitter  directory  where  people 
can  find  and  follow  staff  mem¬ 
bers  on  Twitter. 

•  Your  newsroom  Twitter  account 
should  be  promoted  promi¬ 
nently  on  your  home  page. 


ZombieJoumalism.com.  “The  brand 
persona  is  that  of  a  conversational, 
young,  urban-dweller  who  is  in  the 
know  but  isn’t  a  know-it-all.  The 
tone  is  casual,  straightforward,  occa¬ 
sionally  snarky  or  sarcastic,  hut  only 
in  the  context  of  funny  or  feature 
news.  He/she  is  sort  of  geeky,  curi¬ 
ous,  and  enthusiastic  to  receive  and 
share  info.” 

Each  newsroom  is  different,  but 
the  main  goal  is  to  appeal  to  your 
social  media  audience.  “I’m  not  say¬ 
ing  you  don’t  tweet  about  the  news 
and  share  some  links.  But  tweet  con¬ 
versationally.  If  the  story  is  fun,  have 
some  fim  with  it.  If  it  deals  with 
something  controversial,  ask  what 
pjeople  think.  If  it’s  about  an  upcom¬ 
ing  event,  ask  if  people  are  going,” 
Buttry  said. 

By  asking  questions  and  using  the 
word  “you,”  suddenly  a  door  opens 
for  followers  to  engage  in  conversa¬ 
tion.  Now  a  tweeted  link  to  a  story  or 
video  isn’t  all  about  your  news  organ¬ 
ization;  followers  are  drawn  in  and 
invited  to  participate.  In  addition, 
thank  people  when  they  praise  a 
tweet.  If  someone  asks  a  question, 
answer  it.  When  you  hear  from  crit¬ 
ics  (which  will  be  more  often  than 
you’d  prefer),  ask  for  specifics,  follow 
through  with  corrections  or  requests. 


and  thank  them  for  the  feedback. 


Social  Media 
Means  Profitability 

Reporters  aren’t  the  only  ones  who 
should  be  engaging  their  customers 
through  social  media.  Online  net¬ 
works  present  an  opportunity  for 
sales  teams  to  take  a  softer  approach 
to  prospecting  clients  while  learning 
more  about  prospects  before  tbe  sale. 
“Reps  have  examples  of  how  they’ve 
had  better  luck  establishing  connec¬ 
tions  through  social  than  by  phone 
and  email,”  Morgan  said.  “It’s  been  a 
means  toward  making  initial  connec¬ 
tions  that  lead  to  face-to-face  con¬ 
nections,  client  relationships,  and 
yes,  actual  sales.” 

The  sales  team  at  the  Freedom- 
owned  Orange  County  Register  offers 
social  media  marketing  services  to 
local  businesses.  “We’ve  seen  growth 
in  revenue  and  the  number  of  small 
businesses  who  reach  out  to  us  for 
help  in  mapping  out  their  social 
media  strategy,”  Morgan  said.  The 
services  include  account  creation, 
posting  schedule  development,  con¬ 
tent  posting,  monitoring  of  brands 
via  social,  and  individualized  per¬ 
formance  measurement. 

Learning  how  to  use  Twitter  to 
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Top  3  U.S.  Mobile  Apps 
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Games 
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Weather 


60% 

Facebook 


Source:  The  Nielson  Company,  “The  Social  Media  Report  Q3  2011"  09/11 


your  newspaper’s  financial  advantage 
is  imperative.  The  New  York  Times, 
like  other  large  dailies,  has  gone  one 
step  further  by  establishing  separate 
Twitter  channels  for  Books,  Arts  and 
Entertainment,  Auto,  Opinion,  Jobs, 
and  other  sections.  These  are  sub¬ 
channels  that  support  personalized 
interaction,  a  point  of  interest  for 
advertisers. 

Breaking  News 

Jenkins  regularly  broke  news 
through  Twitter  while  working  at 
TBD.  Her  advice  is:  If  news  is  break¬ 
ing  fast,  don’t  wait  for  a  link  to 
tweet;  in  other  circumstances,  link¬ 
ing  should  be  a  top  priority.  “Missing 
a  link  is  missing  page  view  opportu¬ 
nities  as  the  news  is  retweeted,” 
Jenkins  said.  “Perhaps  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  it  also  makes  it  harder  for  the 
follower  to  get  more  information  on 
the  story  if  they  see  it  on  a  retweet 


later  in  the  tweet  cycle.” 

Buttry’s  advice  for  breaking  news 
vvdthout  links  is  as  follows.  “If  you 
tweet  before  you  have  a  link,  you  can 
say  something  like:  ‘Watch  for 
updates  at  TroyRecord.com.’  Then, 
when  you  have  a  link,  be  sure  to 
include  that  in  your  next  tweet  and 
frequently  thereafter  if  this  is  a 
breaking  story  where  you  will  be 
tweeting  frequent  updates.” 

For  a  big  story,  newspapers  could 
duplicate  what  the  Austin  American- 
Statesman  did  for  the  Fort  Hood 
shooting  in  2009  and  create  a  sepa¬ 
rate,  dedicated  Twitter  feed  for  the 
heavy  stream  of  tweets  pertaining  to 
that  story.  Be  sure  to  post  occasional 
tweets  on  the  main  feed  for  major 
developments  and  special  feed  pro¬ 
motions,  Buttry  said. 

Buttry  advises  organizations  to  use 
hashtags  vdsely.  “Don’t  litter  your 
tweets  with  too  many  hashtags,  but 
consider  some  regular  tags  for  break¬ 


ing  news  in  your  community  as  well  . 
as  some  special  ones  for  events  or 
continuing  stories,”  he  said. 
NewsOK.com  —  the  online  portal  for 
The  Oklahoman  —  uses  the  hashtag 
#okstorm  for  weather  alerts  in 
Oklahoma,  and  many  Oklahomans 
on  Twitter  have  started  using  it, 
regardless  of  whether  they  read 
NewsOK  or  The  Oklahoman.  Adopt 
a  hashtag  someone  else  has  started, 
or  launch  your  ovm  if  there’s  a  need. 

Truth  Seeking 

This  adage  should  be  reaching  the 
point  of  cliche,  but  for  the  sake  of 
this  story  it  bears  repeating:  Just 
because  you  read  it  online  doesn’t 
make  it  true. 

A  July  4  fireworks  show  in  dov.m- 
town  Philadelphia  was  interrupted 
by  a  shooting  that  sent  crowds  scat¬ 
tering,  according  to  hundreds  of 
tweets  sent  that  night.  However, 
when  reporters  at  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  followed  up  with  police, 
they  were  told  there  had  been  no 
such  shooting.  After  an  earthquake 
rocked  the  East  Coast  in  August,  a 
YouTube  video  surfaced  of  buildings 
swaying  in  New  York  City.  That 
video  footage  was  later  recognized  as 
footage  from  an  earthquake  that 
struck  Tokyo  in  March. 

Anonymous  accounts  make  it  easi¬ 
er  than  ever  to  dispel  false  informa¬ 
tion,  so  how  does  a  reporter  get  the 
scoop  while  making  sure  that  he  gets 
it  right?  Every  situation  is  different, 
but  generally  speaking,  three  ques¬ 
tions  should  be  answered,  according 
to  Poynter’s  Jeff  Sonderman.  First, 
how  credible  is  the  information? 
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Facebook  Crowdsourcing 


Examples  of  news  outlets  successfully  using  Facebook  for  different  crowdsourcing  activities,  as  identified 
in  a  Facebook  for  Journalists  blog. 


STOFIES:  The  Associated  Press  used 
its  Facebook  page  to  ask  its  readers 
to  share  their  September  11th  mem¬ 
ories  for  a  10-year  anniversary  story 
on  the  attack.  The  AP  was  transpar¬ 
ent  in  saying  a  reporter  may  contact 
people  who  submit  their  stories  for 
verification.  The  AP  received  more 
than  100  comments,  which  led  to  a 
story  including  submitted  memories. 

INDIVIDUAL  SOURCES:  Local  news 
organizations  can  poll  their 
Facebook  community  to  find  indi¬ 
vidual  sources  for  stories.  An  exam¬ 
ple  is  a  post  from  the  Minneapolis 
Star  Tribune  to  allergy-suffering 
readers,  inviting  them  to  contact  a 
specific  reporter  who  was  working 
on  a  story  about  summer  allergies 


QUESTION  SUBMISSIONS:  An  easy 
way  to  gauge  the  interest  of  your 
readers  on  a  particular  topic  is  to 
tap  into  your  Facebook  community 
about  questions  they  would  like  a 
source  to  answer.  The  Daily  News  in 
Greenville,  Mich.,  asked  readers 
what  questions  they  have  for  local 
law  enforcement  about  protecting 
themselves  in  light  of  ongoing  local 
larcenies,  which  led  to  an  extensive 
debate  on  Facebook  that  furthered 
the  story 

SUBMITTED  PHOTOS:  In  its  tornado 
coverage,  KMOV-TV  was  able  to 
community-source  photos  and 
videos  of  storm  damage  using  its 
Facebook  page,  many  of  which  were 
used  on  TV  to  enhance  broadcast 


coverage.  Users  were  able  to  submit 
photos  by  uploading  them  directly 
to  KMOV’s  Facebook  profile. 

TRANSLATING  CONTENT: 
MSNBC.com  enlisted  its  fans  to  help 
translate  the  content  of  a  post  into 
Japanese.  The  example  highlights 
how  crowdsourcing  can  go  one  step 
further  by  using  the  skills  of  the 
community. 

CROWDSOURCED  VERIFICATION: 
KSAX,  a  small  TV  station  in 
Alexandria,  Minn.,  quickly  saw  its 
Facebook  page  activity  spike  after  it 
posted  photos  of  unidentified  road 
kill.  The  audience  was  asked  to  help 
identify  the  species  of  the  animal, 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  badger. 


Social  Network  User  Growth 


(%  of  online  adults  2005-2011) 


Source:  Pew  Internet  &  American  Life  Project,  08/11 


Second,  how  important  is  it  to  your 
audience?  And  third,  how  urgent  is 
the  situation? 

In  the  interest  of  accuracy,  most 
newsrooms  will  w^ant  to  forsake  tweet¬ 
ing  until  the  breaking  news  develop¬ 
ment  can  be  confirmed,  but  some  may 
w'ant  to  consider  crowdsourcing  veri¬ 
fication,  an  idea  pioneered  by  NPR 
journalist  Andy  Carvin.  During  the 
Middle  East  uprisings  earlier  this 
year,  Carvin  frequently  asked  his 
Twitter  followers  to  help  confirm  or 
debunk  various  incoming  reports. 

Reputation  and 
Responsibility 

Just  as  people  use  print  responsibly 
and  irresponsibly  (think  supermarket 
tabloid),  people  use  social  media 
responsibly  and  irresponsibly,  Buttrv’ 
said.  The  importance  of  always  keeping 
an  eye  on  what  people  are  sajing  about 
you  and  your  brand  can’t  be  underesti¬ 
mated.  While  social  media  can  help 
you  spread  your  message  far  and  wide, 
your  enemies  can  also  use  it  to  damage 
your  reputation.  Oftentimes  it  isn’t 
your  competitors  w'ho  are  kicking  your 
brand  to  the  curb,  it’s  your  customers. 

The  Internet  provides  customers 


with  a  forum  to  voice  their  griev¬ 
ances.  Effective  social  media  use  has 
the  abilitj'  to  turn  critics  into  con¬ 
verts.  “If  someone  asks  through 
Facebook  why  something  wasn’t 
included  in  an  article,  we  reply  back 
to  tell  them  we  found  the  answer  and 
added  it  into  an  article  update,” 
Morgan  said.  “We  are  able  to  main¬ 
tain  or  earn  new  relationships 


through  social.” 

Social  media,  in  itself,  will  not  save 
newspapers  —  it  is  a  piece  of  the 
puzzle;  a  powerful  instrument  in  the 
marketing  and  customer  service  tool¬ 
box.  Used  correctly,  it  can  improve 
public  perception  of  your  paper  and 
increase  the  quality  of  your  product, 
and  that  is  something  both  readers 
and  advertisers  will  buy  into.  ii 
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Jim  Brady  has  been  named  editor-in- 
chief  of  Journal  Register  Co.,  a  leading 
multimedia  company  in  local  news  and 
information.  In  his  new  role,  Brady  will 
orchestrate  daily  news  coverage  and 
directly  oversee  all  newsgathering  opera¬ 
tions.  Brady  has  also  been  responsible  for 
the  ongoing  development  of  Project 
Thunderdome  —  the  company’s  plan  for 
engaging  the  audience  and  creating  con¬ 
tent  across  all  platforms  and  geographies.  He  previously 
served  as  executive  editor  of  WashingtonPost.com  and  held 
several  positions  at  AOL. 


Kathryn  Johnson 
Strle  has  been 
named  general 
manager  at  the 
Daily  News-Miner 
^  in  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  following  the  departure  of 
publisher  MariKm  Romano. 
Romano,  who  has  been  publisher 
since  2000,  left  the  publication  to 
become  Alaska  regional  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  Alaska  Airlines.  Since 
2002,  Strle  was  the  Daily  News- 
Miner's  chief  financial  officer. 

Strle  previously  worked  as  human 
resources  director  at  Tanana 
Chiefs  Conference. 

Carmen  Cano  has  been  named 
digital  managing  editor  at  The 
Dallas  Morning  News.  In  this  role, 
she  will  be  responsible  for  deter¬ 
mining  new  digital  features  and 
products  that  will  help  grow  audi¬ 
ences  across  all  of  the  company’s 
digital  news  and  information 
offerings,  including  online  and 
mobile  platforms. 

Scott  R.  Singer  has  been  named  to 
the  newly  created  position  of  vice 
president  of  business  innovation  for 


USA  Today.  He  will  focus  on  develop¬ 
ing  and  implementing  new,  growth- 
oriented  business  models.  Singer 
recently  served  as  managing  director 
and  head  of  media  and  entertainment 
at  The  Bank  Street  Group. 

Rachel  Morand  has  been  promoted 
to  editor  of  The  Auburn  (Ala.) 
Villager,  replacing  Jacque  Kochak. 
Morand  previously  covered  sports 
and  news  at  the  publication  and 
will  continue  to  cover  sports  in  her 
new  role. 

Quindelda  McElroy 

has  been  named 
digital  director  for 
Co.x  Media  Group 
Ohio.  CMG  Ohio  is 
a  collaborative 
company  with  WHIO-TV,  three 
radio  stations,  and  four  daily 
newspapers,  including  the  Dayton 
Daily  News.  In  her  role,  McElroy  will 
be  responsible  for  all  digital  products 
tied  to  the  company’s  many  brands 
and  for  building  audience  and  rev¬ 
enue  for  all  of  CMG  Ohio’s  digital 
products.  Previously,  McElroy  held 
several  key  digital  leadership  roles  at 
\he  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution. 


John  Moore  has 
been  promoted  to 
editor  of  the 
Ventura  County 
(Calif.)  Star.  He 
replaces  Joe 
HowTy,  who  retired  at  the  end  of 
June.  Throughout  his  13  years  at 
the  paper,  Moore  has  served  as 
managing  editor,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  and  county  editor. 

He  has  also  worked  for  Scripps 
Howard  News  Service  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  Gallup 
Independent  in  New  Me.xico, 
and  The  Associated  Press. 

Ashley  Highfield  has  been 
appointed  chief  executive  with  the 
United  Kingdom’s  Johnston  Press, 
effective  Nov.  1.  Highfield  will  suc¬ 
ceed  John  Fry.  Currently,  he  is  vice 
president  of  Microsoft,  where  he  is 
responsible  for  its  UK  consumer 
and  online  business,  including  con¬ 
tent  portal  Microsoft  New's  (MSN). 
He  was  previously  director  of  new 
media  and  technologv'  at  the  BBC. 

Scott  Bernard 
B  Nelson  has  been 
appointed  business 
editor  at  The 
Oregonian.  He  pre¬ 
viously  served  as 
Portland  editor,  online  enterprise 
editor,  and  breaking  news  editor. 

Greg  Edwards  has  been  named 
editor  and  manager  of  the  St. 
James  (Mo.)  Leader-Journal, 
replacing  Kathleen  Meyer, 
who  recently  left  the  paper.  He 
previously  served  as  a  reporter 
and  columnist  for  Missouri  State 
University’s  student  newspaper. 
The  Standard. 

Stefan  B.  Babich 

has  been  named 
advertising  director 
of  The  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times  and 
Roanoke.com. 
Babich  has  worked  at  the  paper 
since  2001  in  a  variety  of  sales 
and  management  positions, 
most  recently  as  the  classified 
advertising  manager  since  2008. 

Bob  Drogin  has  been  named 
deputy  chief  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times’  Washington,  D.C.  bureau. 
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A  longtime  foreign  and  national 
correspondent,  Drogin  has  been 
with  the  Times  since  .1983,  hold- 
ii>g  various  roles  and  working 
across  the  globe  in  New  York, 
Manila,  Johannesburg,  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

David  Roberson 
has  been  named 
vice  president/ 
director  of  business 
development  and 
partnerships  with 
Parade  Publications.  Roberson  will 
be  responsible  for  the  development 
of  advertising,  marketing,  and  part¬ 
nership  programs  for  Parade,  dash, 
and  digital  properties  including 
Parade  Digital,  Parade.com,  and 
DashRecipes.com.  Most  recently, 
he  served  at  Alpha  Media  Group, 
where  he  was  responsible  for  build¬ 
ing  online  and  social  media  audi¬ 
ences,  along  with  creating  partner¬ 
ships  and  revenue  opportunities. 

Chris  Keen  has  been 
appointed  publisher 
at  The  Oklahoman 
and  president  of  the 
Oklahoma 

f  Publishing  Co. 

Communications  Group.  Most 
recently,  Reen  serv'ed  as  executive 
vice  president  of  the  group. 

Mike  Jung  has 
been  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher 
with  The  Idaho 
Statesman.  He 
most  recently 
served  as  publisher  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  (Calif.)  Sentinel.  Jung  has 
also  w'orked  with  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  Neu's,  Florida 
Today,  Contra  Costa  (Calif.)  Times, 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal,  and 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram. 

Kim  Nussbaum  has 
been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle.  Most 
recently,  she  was 
president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Abilene  (Texas) 
Reporter-N^'s.  Nussbaum  replaces 
William  “Skip”  Hidlay,  w'ho 
resigned  in  May.  She  has  nearly  30 


Frank  Piper  has 

been  appointed 
president  of  ILF 
Technologies,  a 
world-leading 
supplier  of  web 
finishing  solutions  for  the  prin 
ting  and  converting  industries. 

As  president,  Piper  will  lead  all 
aspects  of  ILF’s  continued  business 
growth.  He  succeeds  Bob  Alli.son, 
who  announced  his  rebrement. 
Most  recently.  Piper  served'  as  vice 
president  and  spent  the  past  five 
years  overseeing  the  introduction 
of  new  ILF  products  and  redevelop¬ 
ment. 


years  of  newspaper  advertising  and 
marketing  experience,  working  in 
sales  positions  at  two  E.W.  Scripps 
Co.  and  two  Gannett  Co.  newspapers. 
She  held  senior  advertising  manage¬ 
ment  positions  for  three  years  in 
Abilene  before  being  promoted  to 
publisher  in  2007. 

Jason  Dean  has  been  appointed 
Chicago  bureau  chief  for  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  Dow  Jones 
Newswires.  Most  recently,  he  served 
as  China  news  editor  for  WSJ.  He 
previously  served  as  Taiwan  corre¬ 
spondent  and  China  deputy 
bureau  chief  for  the  paper. 

Brian  Arrington  has 

j[ _ 1  been  named  president 

j  and  publisher  of  The 

Walton  Tribune  m 

A  Monroe,  Ga.  Most 

recently,  Arrington 
served  as  the  paper’s 
managing  editor.  He  replaces  David 
Clemons,  who  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Times-Joumal 
in  Fort  Payne,  Ala.  Robbie  Schwartz, 
the  Tribune's  news  editor,  will  step  into 
the  managing  editor’s  position. 

Mitch  Gelman  has  been  named  vice 
president/product  at  Gannett 
Digital.  He  will  be  responsible  for 
overall  product  management  of 
Gannett’s  portfolio  of  websites  and 
mobile  products,  including 


Segundo  Rosiirio 

«.  Jr.  has  been  named 

‘  i  vice  president  of 

operations  with  AFL 
Web  Printing,  a 
leading  provider  of 
web  printing,  finishing,  and  circula¬ 
tion  services  in  the  mid-Atlantic 
region.  Rosario  has  spent  more  than 
25  years  in  the  newspaper  and  _ 
printing  business,  including  the  last 
T9  years  as  production  manager  and 
director  for  the  A/ews  Journal,  a 
Gannett  newspaper  in  Wilmington, 
Del.  Rosario  replaces  Jim  Hager, 
who  has  been  named  AFL  director  of 
paper  procurement  and  inventory. 


USAToday.com  and  Gannett’s 
local  newspaper  and  broadcast 
sites.  Previously,  Gelman  was  vice 
president  at  Examiner.com  and 
chief  operating  officer  at  THX, 

Ltd.  He  currently  is  on  the  adviso¬ 
ry  board  of  the  I^ight  Foundation 
Digital  Media  Center  and  the 
Online  News  Association. 

Robert  J.  Byers 

has  been  named 
executive  editor  of 
the  Charleston 
(W.Va.)  Gazette. 

I  Byers  has  been  the 
t !  Gazette's  city  editor 
since  2005.  He  has  been  with  the 
paper  for  20  years,  serving  as  a 
reporter,  assistant  city  editor,  and 
Sunday  editor.  Greg  Moore  will 
take  over  as  city  editor. 

Eric  Karaffa  has  been  named  vice 
president/digital  sales  director  for 
Parade  Publications.  Based  in 
Chicago,  Karaffa  will  lead  digital 
sales  efforts  for  Parade  and  dash 
in  the  Midwest  region.  Karaffa 
came  to  Parade  in  2006  as  vice 
president/Midwest  sales  direc¬ 
tor.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  Midwest 
director  of  the  Parenting  Group 
at  Time,  Inc.  and  held  several 
leadership  positions  at  Hearst 
magazines,  including  management 
roles  with  Country  Living,  Hearst 
Group  Sales,  and  Cosmopolitan. 
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/  MEDIA  P.WNERS 

604  Sutter  St ,  Suite  394 
Foisom.  CA  95630 
Phone'  916-673-9779 
jelfeipme0iaDartners.com 


Solid  Work. 
Solid  Contacts. 
Solid  Results. 


We  assist  owners  in  the  s^e  of 
their  newspapers  and  offer  appr^sai 
consulting  services.  The  firm's  principal , 
Jeffrey  Potts,  has  two  decades  of 
experience  working  for  newspapers, 
evaluating  their  markets  and  operatktos, 
and  managing  their  sale. 

Call  today  for  a  confidential  discussion  or, 
for  more  information, 

jpmediapartners.coiii 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  &  APPRAISERS 

1/Ve  are  very  pleased  with  the  level  of  professiorialism  that  our  transaction  recefved...we 
were  able  to  achieve  a  strong  value  for  our  enterprise  that  has  been  closely  held  for  80  years." 

Ann  Davis  Oswald  Weaver 

H.L  Oswald  Enterprises 

"While  the  sale  of  Waupaca  Publishing  Company  was  an  emotionally  taxing  experiertce,  the 
process  was  made  much  easier  with  the  advice  &  guidarKe  of  Ed  Anderson  of  Natior^l  Media 
Associates.  I  feel  the  full  value  of  my  company  was  achieved  in  the  sale  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Arnierson " 

Scott  Turr>er 

Waupaca  Publishing  Company 


Thontas  C.  Bolitho 
(580)  421-9600 
bolitho^bolitho.com 


“A  Tradition  of  Service” 

Call  us  for  a  free  consultation. 

HQ 

www.natioiialmediasales.coin 


Edward  M.  Anderson 
(417)  336-3457 
broktndl  @ao/.com 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

We're  delighted  to  have  represented  Kathleen  and  Gary  McNait 
in  the  sale  of  their  Mechanicsviile,  NY  Express  Newspaper. 

The  proud  new  owners  are  Cindy  and  Tom  Mahoney. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  asssist  you,  too! 
516-379-2797  •  info@KamenGroupxom  •  www.KamenGroup.com 


GAUGER  MEDIA 
SERVICEJNC. 

Dave  (jauger 

Consulting’Valuations*Sales*Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 

¥inirw.gaug*rmedia.com 
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Let  us  help  you  secure  a  qualified  buyer. 
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WEEKLY  IN  COLORADO 
MOUNTAIN  COMMUNITY 

Grosses  $120,000.  Monopoly  situa¬ 
tion.  Circulation  -  1,000.  Price  in¬ 
cludes  property  in  an  incorporated 
town,  office  building,  attached  mo¬ 
bile  home.  Gorgeous  views,  near  sev¬ 
eral  other  resort  towns,  ski  areas, 
lakes,  rivers,  wilderness  areas.  Turn¬ 
key  sale.  This  newspaper  has  won  nu¬ 
merous  awards  and  enjoys  tremen¬ 
dous  supprort.  $270,000. 

Call  970-873-7050 


Publications  For  Sale 


FOR  SALE  BY  KAMEN  &  CO. 

Long  Island,  NY  family  owned  & 
operated  weekly  paid  newspapers, 
Sedona,  AZ  and  Eastern  PA 
Regional  Mags,  East  Coast  Aviation 
Newspaper,  Nafl  Environmental 
Magazine,  Multi-Cultural  Mag  for 
Educators,  Int'l  Auto  Mag,  NJ 
Shopper  1.SM,  Parents  publication 
from  Long  Island,  MA  CT.  &  RL 
516-379-2797»kifeOtowanGro<4XCom 
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Call  me  about  a  proposal 
called  “Money  Grows  on  Trees 
and  other  natural  scenes.” 
Call  Robert  Barrows  at 
R.M.  Barrows  Advertising 

650-344-1951 

wwwJwrowB-cofn 


TO  PLACE  AN  AD  IN  E&P 
CALL  1-800-887-1615 


Check  out  some  of  the  social 
implications  of  the  Video  Enhanced 
Gravemarker  (U.S.  Patent#7089495) 
at  www.barrows.com 
It  will  change  the  way  that  history  is 
told.  It  will  create  some  very  scary 
FREE  SPEECH  issues,  ,  ^  , 

flus  lots,  lots  more! 

0  talk  to  the  inventor,  mm 

call  Robert  Barrows  at  '-W 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

We're  pleased  lo  service  clients  from  Britain,  Denmark, 
Germany,  Israel,  Singapore,  U5.V.I.  and  Hawaii. 

Let  us  help  you  too! 

51 6-379-2797  •  info@KamenGroup.com 
626  RXR  Plaza,  West  Tower,  6th  Floor,  Unior>dale  NY  1 1 556 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR 
WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

“Worldwide  Marketing  of 
'■P  Commercial  Web  and 
f  Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED:  GOSS  COMMUNITY, 


i  URBANITE,  METRO  &  UNIVERSAL;  HARRIS 
;  V15D,  V25,  V30;  SOLNA;  KING;  TENSOR;  & 
i  DAUPHIN 

i  FOR  SALE:  DOUBLE  PARALLEL  GOSS  SSC 
=  FOLDER  WITH  75  HP  DRIVE;  GOSS  COM- 
■  MUNITY  SC  UNITS  WITH  RCR  @  $5,000; 
;  SSC  GOSS  UNITS  @  $7,500;  4/U  1998 
STACKED  NEWS  KING  $28,000 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC. 

TEL:  (913)  648-2000 
FAX:  (913)  648-7750 
E-mail:  i.newman@attglobal.net 
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MARKET  GUIDE 


CLOSEOUT  $ 


SALE 


89 

44%  Discount 

$71  savings  from  regular  price 

While  Supplies  Last 


For  decades,  marketers  have 
used  the  E&P  Market  Guide  as 
a  planning  tool,  relying  on  the 
rich  demographic  and  econom¬ 
ic  tables  to  prepare  remarkably 
accurate  annual  projections. 
Now  in  its  86th  printing,  the 
2010  E&P  Market  Guide  is 
better  than  ever!  With  newly 
updated  data  throughout  the 
book,  and  carefully  constructed 
forecasts  based  on  more  than 
90  individual  variables  drawn 
from  Department  of  Commerce 
data  and  reports  from  city 
chambers  of  commerce  from 
across  the  country,  the  2010 
edition  of  this  indispensable 
tool  is  a  must-have  for 
marketers  in  all  industries. 

The  "Better  Living  Index,"  a 
relocation  guide,  includes  new 
ranking  tables  that  compare 
costs  of  living  information, 
crime  data,  and  education 
by  city. 


86" 


MARKET 

GUIDE 


'  Quality  of  Vte  Data 
'  Latest  Census  Data 

'  Exclusive  Economic 
and  Demographic 
Projections  for  2010 


2010 


PLUS... Critical  market  data 
for  more  than  1 ,600  cities  and 
all  3,096  US  counties  and 
descriptions  of  all  MSA  and 
non-MSA  markets. 

EXCLUSIVE  MARKET 
RANKING  TABLES 

Exclusive  year-end  projections 
tell  how  every  MSA  and  the 
top  250  counties  and  cities  ® 
with  daily  newspapers  will 
stack  up  by  year-end.  Includes 
population,  disposable 
income,  personal/household 
income,  and  total  retail  sales 
by  category. 

A  SPECIAL  SECTION 
FOR  RETAIL  SALES  AND 
FORECASTS  WITH 
STATE-BY-STATE  DATA, 
CANADIAN  MARKET  DATA 
...  and  COMPREHENSIVE 
MAPS  for  MSAs,  CMAs, 
and  all  cities  where  a  daily 
newspaper  is  published. 


Go  tp  www.mediainfo.com/marketguide 


FOR  FASTER  SERVICE  CALL  888.732.7323  OR  949.660.6150  (OUTSIDE  U.S.) 

Or  sencd  orider  with  payment  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher  Directories,  RO.  Box  25859,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92799 
www.mediainfo.com/marketguide 
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Shoptalk/Commentary 

The  Promising 
Future  of  Digital 
Media 

BY  RAINEY  REITMAN  AND  KURT  OPSAHL 

COPYRIGHT  TROLL  RiGHTHAVEN’S  FLAWED  BUSINESS  [ 

model  —  suing  hundreds  of  bloggers  and  small 
websites  for  dubious  cases  of  alleged  copyright 
infringement  of  newspaper  articles  —  appears  to  be 
grinding  to  an  inexorable  finish.  But  even  as  the  Righthaven  I 
cases  prove  that  litigation  isn’t  going  to  magically  make  print 


media  profitable  in  the  age  of  the 
Internet,  a  new  generation  of  jour¬ 
nalists  and  creators  is  adapting  to 
the  digital  world  —  including  one  of 
Righthaven’s  former  clients. 

In  early  September,  reports  were 
circulating  that  Righthaven  was 
on  “life  support”  after  admitting 
that  it  isn’t  currently  filing  more 
lawsuits  and  is  apparently  teeter¬ 
ing  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy. 

Even  Righthaven’s  former  clients 
are  beginning  to  see  the  light.  John 
Paton,  the  new  CEO  of  the  news 
conglomerate  MediaNews  Group, 
called  the  decision  to  engage 
Righthaven  for  copyright  enforce¬ 
ment  “a  dumb  idea  from  the  start.” 
MediaNews  Group  was  a  major 
Righthaven  client,  responsible  for 
about  50  lawsuits. 

We  couldn’t  agree  more  with 
Paton’s  view',  and  we  applaud 
MediaNews  Group’s  decision  not  to 
renew  its  relationship  with  the 
copyright  troll.  The  efforts  of 
Righthaven  to  target  bloggers  and 
small  websites  through  an  abuse  of 
copyright  law'  was  an  attack  on  free 
speech,  forcing  blogs  such  as  Pam’s 
House  Blend  to  pay  exorbitant  set¬ 
tlement  fees  or  fight  expensive  court 


battles  even  when  they  don’t  seem  j 
to  have  infringed  on  any  copyright.  ! 

While  lamentably  few'  bloggers  | 
and  w'ebsites  have  had  the  resources 
to  fight  back,  when  they  have,  the  j 
courts  haven’t  found  much  legal  j 
merit  in  Righthaven’s  business  | 

model.  Indeed,  in  Righthaven  v.  \ 
Center for  Intercultural  Organizing  \ 
the  court  found  the  nonprofit  organ-  ! 
ization  made  a  fair  use,  with  the  very  I 
nature  of  Righthaven’s  business 
model  contributing  to  its  loss. 

They’ve  also  faced  a  series  of 
serious  setbacks  in  court,  after  the 
Electronic  Frontier  Foundation  (rep-  , 
resenting  Democratic  Underground)  , 
helped  uncover  a  secret  “Strategic 
Alliance  Agreement”  betw'een 
Stephens  Media  (publisher  of  the 
Las  Vegas  Review-Journal)  and  ! 

Righthaven,  which  showed  that  the 
newspaper’s  purported  assignment 
of  the  copyrights  was  a  sham.  Simply 
put,  Righthaven  did  not  actually  own 
the  copy'rights  at  issue.  With  the  SAA 
uncovered,  EFF  won  defense  v'icto- 
ries  in  our  cases  {Righthaven  v. 
Democratic  Underground  and 
Righthaven  v.  DiBiase),  and  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  help  defendants  as  amicus 
in  other  cases. 


Even  as  Righthaven  is  falling 
apart,  there  is  hope  on  the  horizon  i 
for  a  new  chapter  in  journalism.  i 
The  Journal  Register  Co.,  one  of 
the  nation’s  leading  local  news  and 
information  companies,  joined  up  ^ 
with  MediaNews  Group  to  form  ^ : 
Digital  First  Media.  Together,  they 
are  embracing  the  challenge  of 
journalism  in  an  Internet-empow¬ 
ered  information  economy. 

John  Paton,  also  CEO  of  Digital 
First  Media,  has  been  blogging 
about  the  company’s  vision  for 
surviving  and  thriving  in  the  digital  ; 
space.  He  called  for  an  end  to 
paywalls  and  aggressive  copyright 
enforcement:  “Instead  of  pawalls, 
we  see  greater  value  creation  in  the 
open  sharing  of  our  content.”  And 
in  a  blog  post  published  prior  to  1 1 
that,  he  stated: 

News  is  created  and  consumed  very 
differently  these  days.  The  folks  we  used  to  call 
the  Audience  have  a  stake  in  this  because  they 
have  a  stake  in  their  communities.  The  same 
communities  we  are  dedicated  to  serving. 

We  believe  without  quality  journalism 
there  is  no  democracy.  No  First  Amendment 
without  a  vibrant  Fourth  Estate.  This  is  the 
proposition  we  are  dedicated  to. 

His  extensive  strategic  plan  out¬ 
lined  how  traditional  print  journal¬ 
ism  has  foundered  in  the  digital  age 
and  offered  tactics  for  using  the 
Internet  to  move  forward.  It’s  a 
great  post  —  check  it  out  at 
http://bit.ly/mkqrk3.  I 

John  Paton’s  commitment  to  i  i 
finding  creative  new  ways  to  har-  '  I 
ness  the  Internet  to  inform  the 
public  shows  there  can  be  a  viable 
future  for  journalism,  without 
threatening  bloggers  with  lawsuits 
or  dragging  small  businesses  into  ,  | 
aggressive  lawsuits.  We  hope  to  see  i  i 
other  media  companies  follow  in 
Digital  First  Media’s  footsteps, 
accepting  that  the  Internet  has  i  i 
changed  how  users  access  the  news  i ) 
and  adapting  to  the  opportunities,  a  1 1 

- i 

This  column  originally  appeared  on  EFF’s  I 
Deeplinks  blog.  Visit  eff.org/deeplinks. 
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